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HIS discussion of relationships 
among people at work is written 
from the point of view of dynamic psy- 
chology which, because of its origin in 
the clinic, diréets attention to the whole 
individual living and interacting with- 
in a world of other individuals. Life, 
from the point of view of dynamic psy- 
chology, is a continuous striving to sat- 
isfy ever-changing needs in the face of 
obstacles. The work life is but a seg- 
ment — although a large one — of the 
whole. 


THE SETTING 

Within this framework we shall ex- 
amine some of the important forces and 
events in the work situation which aid 
or hinder the individual as he strives 
to satisfy his needs. First of all, we 
must recognize a fundamental fact: the 
direct impact of almost all these forces 
upon the individual is through the be- 
havior of other people. This is obvious 
when we speak of an order from the 
boss, or pressures exerted by fellow 
workers to get the individual to join a 
union. It is perhaps less obvious when 
we speak of the impact of the business 


cycle, or the consequences of a funda- 
mental technological change. Neverthe- 
less, the direct influence of these forces 
on the individual — whether he is a 
worker or a plant manager — occurs 
through the medium of the actions of 
other people. We must include not only 
the easily observed actions of others, 
but subtle, fleeting manifestations of at- 
titude and emotion to which the indi- 
vidual reacts almost unconsciously. 

For purposes of discussion we may 
arbitrarily divide the actions of other 
people which influence the individual in 
the work situation into three classes: 
actions of superiors, of subordinates, 
and of associates. We shall limit our 
attention mainly to the actions of su- 
periors as they affect the subordinate 
in his striving to satisfy his needs. This 
relationship is logically prior to the 
others, and it is in many ways the most 
important human relationship in indus- 


The fundamental characteristics of 
the subordinate - superior relationship 
are identical whether one talks of the 
worker and the supervisor, the assist- 
ant superintendent and the superinten- 
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dent, or the vice-president and the 
president. There are, to be sure, differ- 
ences in the content of the relationship, 
and in the relative importance of its 
characteristics, at different levels of the 
industrial organization. The underly- 
ing aspects, however, are common to all 
levels. 


THE DEPENDENCE OF THE SUBORDINATE 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
relationship between the subordinate 
and his superiors is his dependence up- 
on them for the satisfaction of his 
needs. Industry in our civilization is 
organized along authoritative lines. In 
a fundamental and pervasive sense, the 
subordinate is dependent upon his su- 
periors for his job, for the continuity 
of his employment, for promotion with 
its accompanying satisfactions in the 
form of increased pay, responsibility, 
and prestige, and for a host of other 
personal and social satisfactions to be 
obtained in the work situation. 


This dependence is not adequately 
recognized in our culture. For one 
thing, it is not consistent with some of 
our basic social values. The emphasis 
is usually placed upon the importance 
of the subordinate’s own efforts in 
achieving the satisfaction of his 
needs. Nevertheless, the dependence is 
real, and subordinates are not unaware 
of it. Among workers, surveys of atti- 
tudes invariably place “fair treatment 
by superiors” toward the top of the list 
of factors influencing job satisfaction.” 
And the extent to which unions have 
attempted to place restrictions upon 


1 Harold B. oe “Measuring Attitudes 
and Morale in artime.” The Conference 
Board Management Record, April, 1942, Vol. 
4, No. 4, pp. 101-104. 


2 Robert N. McMurry. “Management Men- 
talities and Worker Reactions,” Advanced 
Management, October-December, 1942, Vol. 7, 


No. 4, pp. 165-172. 


management’s authority reflects not 
only a desire for power but a conscious 
attempt to reduce the dependence of 
workers upon their bosses.** 
Psychologically the dependence of the 
subordinate upon his superiors is a fact 
of extraordinary significance, in part 
because of its emotional similarity to 
the dependence characteristic of an- 
other earlier relationship: that between 
the child and his parents. The similar- 
ity is more than an analogy. The adult 
subordinate’s dependence upon his su- 
periors actually reawakens certain emo- 
tions and attitudes which were part of 
his childhood relationship with his par- 
ents, and which apparently have long 
since been outgrown. The adult is usual- 
ly unaware of the similarity because 


most of this complex of childhood emo- 


tions has been repressed. Although the 
emotions influence his behavior, they 
are not accessible to consciousness un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 


Superficially it may seem absurd to 
compare these two relationships, but 
one cannot observe human behavior in 
industry without being struck by the 
fundamental similarity between them. 
Space limitations prevent elaboration of 
this point here, in spite of its great im- 
portance.’ 

There are certain inevitable conse- 
quences of the dependence of the sub- 


3 Robert R. R. Brooks. When Labor Orga- 
—_ New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1938. 

*Twentieth Century Fund. How Collective 
ge Works: A Survey of Experience 
in Leading American Industries. New York: 
The Fund, 1942. 

5 The relevant literature is vast. A fair in- 
troduction to it may be obtained through the 
following: Walter C. Langer, Psychology and 
Human Living. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1943; A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittel- 
mann, Principles of Abnormal ee a 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1941; John Dol- 
lard, Lenoard W. Doob, et alii, Frustration 
and Aggression. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989; John Levy and Ruth Monroe. The 
Happy Family. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
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ordinate upon his superiors. The suc- 
cess or failure of the relationship de- 
pends on the way in which these conse- 
quences are handled. An understanding 
of them provides a more useful basis 
than the usual “rules of thumb” for a 
consideration of problems of industrial 
relations. These consequences of the 
dependence of the subordinate will be 
discussed under two main headings: 
(1) the necessity for security in the 
work situation, and (2) the necessity 
for self-realization. 


THE NECESSITY FOR SECURITY 


Subordinates will struggle to protect 
themselves against real or imagined 
threats to the satisfaction of their needs 
in the work situation. Analysis of this 
protective behavior suggests that the 
actions of superiors are frequently per- 
ceived as the source of the threats.* Be- 
fore subordinates can believe that it is 
possible to satisfy their wants in the 
work situation, they must acquire a 
convincing sense of security in their de- 
pendent relationship to their superiors. 

Management has recognized the fi- 
nancial aspects of this need for secur- 
ity, and has attempted to provide for 
it by means of employee retirement 
plans, health and accident insurance, 
the encouragement of employee credit 
unions, and even guaranteed annual 
wages.’ However this recognition does 
not get at the heart of the problem: the 
personal dependence of the subordinate 


of the “bank-wiring” group at the Hawthorne 
Plant of Western a ee on Ss. 
XVII to XXIII of F. J. isberger and W. 
J. Dickson, Management and the Worker. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1939. For evidence at another level of the in- 

i ization, see Conrad M. Arens- 

and Douglas McGregor, “Determination 
of Morale in an Industrial Com “f 


pany,” A 
Anthropology, January-March, 1942, 1, 
No. 2, pp. 12-34. 


e. Cf. for cing the detailed observation 








upon the judgments and decisions of his 
superior. 

Labor unions have attacked the prob- 
lem more directly in their attempts to 
obtain rules governing promotions and 
layoffs, grievance procedures, arbitra- 
tion provisions, and protection against 
arbitrary changes in work-loads and 
rates.** One important purpose of such 
“protective” features in union contracts 
is to restrict superiors in the making of 
decisions which, from the worker's 
point of view, are arbitrary and threat- 
ening. They help to provide the subor- 
dinate with a measure of security de- 
spite his dependence on his superiors. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SECURITY: AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF APPROVAL 


There are three major aspects of the 
subordinate-superior relationship — at 
any level of the organization — which 
affect the security of the subordinate. 
The most important of these is what 
we may term the “atmosphere” created 
by the superior.” This atmosphere is 
revealed not by what the superior does 
but by the manner in which he does it, 
and by his underlying attitude toward 
his subordinates. It is relatively inde- 
pendent of the strictness of the supe- 


? Discussions of plans for financial security 
will be found in the research reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board and the 
Personnel Division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, and in the publications of 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

8 Cf. United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Union Agree- 
ment Provisions. Washington, G.P.O., 1942. 
(Bulletin No. 686). 


*Sumner H. Slichter, Union Policies and 
Industrial Management. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1941. 

1° The vital importance of this attitude in 
familial superior-subordinate relationships is 
stressed everywhere in the literature dy- 
namic ogy. See, for fomets, F. MeV. 
Hunt, ng org, Ronen the E’ehavior orders. 
wae » ek The ald Press, Company, 1944, 
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rior’s discipline, or the standards of 
performance which he demands. 

A foreman who had unwittingly cre- 
ated such an atmosphere attempted to 
establish a rule that union officials 
should obtain his permission when they 
left the job to meet with higher man- 
agement, and report to him when they 
returned. This entirely reasonable ac- 
tion aroused intense resentment, al- 
though the same rule was readily ac- 
cepted by union officials in another part 
of the plant. The specific actions were 
unimportant except in terms of the 
background against which the subordi- 
nates perceived them: an atmosphere of 
disapproval in the one case and of ap- 
proval in the other. 

Security for subordinates is possible 
only when they know they have the gen- 
uine approval of their superior. If the 
atmosphere is equivocal, or one of dis- 
approval, they can have no assurance 
that their needs will be satisfied, re- 
gardless of what they do. In the ab- 
sence of a genuine attitude of approval 
subordinates are threatened, fearful, in- 
secure. Even neutral and innocuous ac- 
tions of the superior are regarded with 
suspicion. Effective discipline is impos- 
sible, high standards of performance 
cannot be maintained, “sabotage” of the 
superior’s efforts is almost inevitable. 
Resistance, antagonism, and ultimately 
open rebellion are the consequences. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SECURITY: 
KNOWLEDGE 


The second requirement for the sub- 
ordinate’s security is knowledge. He 
must know what is expected of him. 
Otherwise he may, through errors of 
commission or omission, interfere with 
the satisfaction of his own needs. There 
are several kinds of knowledge which 
the subordinate requires: 

1. Knowledge of over-all company 
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policy and management philosophy. Se- 
curity is impossible in a world of shift- 
ing foundations. This fact was convinc- 
ingly demonstrated—to management in 
particular—during the first few months 
of the existence of the War Labor 
Board. The cry for a national labor pol- 
icy was frequently heard. “Without it 
we don’t know how to act.” Likewise, 
subordinates in the individual company 
require a knowledge of the broad pol- 
icy and philosophy of top management." 

2. Knowledge of procedures, rules 
and regulations. Without this knowl- 
edge, the subordinate can only learn by 
trial and error, and the threat of pun- 
ishment because of innocent infractions 
hangs always over his head.** 

3. Knowledge of the requrements 
of the subordinate’s own job; his duties, 
responsibilities, and place in the organi- 
zation. It is surprising how often sub- 
ordinates (particularly within the man- 
agement organization) are unable to 
obtain this essential knowledge. Lack- 
ing it, one can never be sure when to 
make a decision, or when to refer the 
matter to someone else; when to act or 
when to “pass the buck.”** The poten- 
tial dangers in this kind of insecurity 
are apparent upon the most casual con- 
sideration. 

4. Knowledge of the personal pecu- 
liarities of the subordinate’s immediate 
superior. The good salesman never ap- 
proaches a new prospect without learn- 


11 A few employee “handbooks” demonstrate 
an awareness of this point. See for example, 
Employee Relations in General Foods. New 
York: General Foods Corporation, Second Edi- 
tion, May 19, 1941. 

12 This is the usually recognized reason for 
the publication of employee handbooks. Cf. 
Alexander R. Heron, §S Information 
With Employees. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1942. 

18 Donaldson Brown, “Industrial Manage- 
ment as a National Resource.” The Conference 
Board Management Record, April, 1943, Vol. 
V, No. 4, pp. 142-148. 
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ing all he can about his interests, habits, 
prejudices, and opinions. The subordi- 
nate must sell himself to his superior, 
and consequently such knowledge is in- 
dispensable to him. Does the boss de- 
mand initiative and originality, or does 
he want to make all the decisions him- 
self? What are the unpardonable sins, 
the things this superior never forgives 
or forgets? What are his soft spots, 
and what are his blind spots? There 
can be no security for the subordinate 
until he has discovered the answers to 
these questions. 

5. Knowledge by the subordinate of 
the superior’s opinion of his perform- 
ance. Where do I stand? How am I 
doing? To know where you stand in the 
eyes of your superiors is to know what 
you must do in order to satisfy your 
needs.** Lacking this knowledge, the 
subordinate can have, at best, only a 
false sense of security. 

6. Advance knowledge of changes 
that may affect the subordinate. Resist- 
ance to change is a common phenome- 
non among employees in industry.’***"" 
One of the fundamental reasons is the 
effect of unpredictable changes upon se- 
curity. If the subordinate knows that 
he will always be given adequate warn- 
ing of changes, and an understanding 
of the reasons for them, he does not 
fear them half so much. Conversely, 
the normal inertia of human habits is 
tremendously reinforced when one must 


14 This, of course, is the reason for merit 
rating plans. Cf. National Industrial Confer- 
ence , Inc. Employes Rating. Methods 
of Appraising sagen | Ficiency and Poten- 
tialities. (Studies in Personnel Policy No. 39) 
New York, N.1.C.B., 1941. 

15 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
loc. cit. 

16 Douglas McGregor and Irvi 
er, “Industrial Relations and National De- 
fense: A Challenge to M ” Person- 
nel, July, 1941, Vol. 18, No. 1, pp. 49-63. 

- Sumner H. Slichter, loc. cit. Chaps. VII- 


Knickbock- 


be forever prepared against unforeseen 
changes in policy, rules, methods of 
work, or even in the continuity of em- 
ployment and wages. 

It is not necessary to turn to indus- 
try for evidence in support of the prin- 
ciples outlined above. Everywhere in 
our world today we see the consequences 
of the insecurity caused by our inability 
to know what we need to know in order 
to insure even partially the satisfaction 
of our needs. Knowledge is power, pri- 
marily because it decreases dependence 
upon the unknown and unpredictable. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SECURITY: 
CONSISTENT DISCIPLINE 


The third requirement for the subor- 
dinate’s security in his relationship of 
dependence on his superiors is that of 
consistent discipline. It is a fact often 
unrecognized that discipline may take 
the form of positive support for “right” 
actions as well as criticism and punish- 
ment for “wrong” ones. The subordi- 
nate, in order to be secure, requires con- 
sistent discipline in both senses." 

He requires first of all the strong and 
willing backing of his superiors for 
those actions which are in accord with 
what is expected of him. There is much 
talk among some managements about 
superiors who fail to “back up” their 
subordinates. The insecurity that arises 
when a subordinate does not know un- 
der what conditions he will be backed 
up leads him to “keep his neck pulled 
in” at all times. Buck-passing and its 
consequent frictions and resentment are 
inevitable under such circumstances. 

Given a clear knowledge of what is 
expected of him, the subordinate re- 
quires in addition the definite assuran~e 
that he will have the unqualified sup- 

18 This, of course, is simply the well known 

rinciple underlying all theories of learning. 


e need not discuss here its many complicated 
features. 
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port of his supenors so long as his ac- 
tions are consistent with those policies 
and are taken within the limits of his 
responsibility. Only then can he have 
the security and confidence that will en- 
able him to do his job well. 

At the same time the subordinate must 
know that failure to live up to his re- 
sponsibilities, or to observe the rules 
which are established, will result in 
punishment. Every individual has many 
wants which conflict with the demands 
of his job. If he knows that breaking 
the rules to satisfy these wants will al- 
most inevitably result in the frustration 
of his vital long-range needs, self-dis- 
cipline will be less difficult. If, on the 
other hand, discipline is inconsistent 
and uncertain, he may be unnecessarily 
denying himself satisfaction by obeying 
the rules. The insecurity, born of un- 
certainty and of guilt, which is inevi- 
tably a consequence of lax discipline, is 
unpleasant and painful for the subordi- 
nate. 

What frequently happens is this: The 
superior, in trying to be a “good fel- 
low,” fails to maintain discipline and to 
obtain the standards of performance 
which are necessary. His subordinates 
—human beings striving to satisfy their 
needs—“take advantage of the situa- 
tion.” The superior then begins to dis- 
approve of his subordinates (in spite of 
the fact that he is to blame for their 
behavior). Perhaps he “cracks down” 
on them, perhaps he simply grows more 
and more critical and disapproving. In 
either event, because he has failed to 
establish consistent discipline in an at- 
mosphere of genuine approval, they are 
threatened. The combination of guilt 
and insecurity on the part of the sub- 
ordinates leads easily to antagonism, and 
therefore to further actions of which 
the superior disapproves. Thus a vici- 
ous circle of disapproval — antagonistic 


acts — more disapproval — more antag- 
onistic acts is set up. In the end it be- 
comes extremely difficult to remedy a 
situation of this kind because both su- 
perior and subordinates have a chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude which must be 
abolished before the relationship can 
improve. 

Every subordinate, then, requires the 
security of knowing that he can count 
on the firm support of his superiors for 
doing what is “right,” and firm pressure 
(even punishment) to prevent his doing 
what is “wrong.” But this discipline 
must be established and maintained in 
an atmosphere of approval. Otherwise, 
the subordinate’s suspicion and resent- 
ment of his superiors will lead to the 
opposite reaction from the desired one. 
A mild degree of discipline is sufficient 
in an atmosphere of approval; even the 
most severe discipline will in the end be 
unsuccessful in an atmosphere of disap- 
proval. The behavior of the people in 
the occupied countries of Europe today 
provides a convincing demonstration of 
this psychological principle. 


THE NECESSITY FOR INDEPENDENCE 


When tke subordinate has achieved a 
reasonable degree of genuine security 
in his relationship to his superiors, he 
will begin to seek ways of utilizing 
more fully his capacities and skills, of 
achieving through his own efforts a 
larger degree of satisfaction from his 
work. Given security, the subordinate 
seeks to develop himself. This active 
search for independence is constructive 
and healthy. It is collaborative and 
friendly, yet genuinely self-assertive. 

If on the other hand, the subordinate 
feels that his dependence on his supe- 
riors is extreme, and if he lacks secur- 
ity,** he will fight blindly for freedom. 

19It is the subordinate’s own feelings and 


not the “objective” facts which are vital in 
this connection. 
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This reactive struggle for independence 
is founded on fear and hatred. It leads 
to friction and strife, and it tends to 
perpetuate itself because it interferes 
with the development of an atmosphere 
of approval which is essential to secur- 
ity. 

These two fundamentally opposite 
ways in which subordinates seek to ac- 
quire independence have entirely differ- 
ent consequences. Since we are con- 
cerned with the conditions of the suc- 
cessful subordinate-superior relation- 
ship, we shall emphasize the active 
rather than the reactive striving for in- 
dependence.” 


THE CONDITIONS OF ACTIVE INDEPEN- 


DENCE: PARTICIPATION 

One of the most important conditions 
of the subordinate’s growth and devel- 
opment centers around his opportuni- 
ties to express his ideas and to contrib- 
ute his suggestions before his superiors 
take action on matters which involve 
him.*+ Through participation of this 
kind he becomes more and more aware 
of his superiors’ problems, and he ob- 
tains a genuine satisfaction in knowing 
that his opinions and ideas are given 
consideration in the search for solu- 
tions.”* 


202A. H. Maslow. “The Authoritarian Char- 
acter Structure,” The Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1943, 18: 401-411. 
nh work fi rt Lewin and ye 
at the Universi owa on group dynamics 
is relevant to this whole discussion, but it is 
especially pertinent to this matter of partici- 
er Cf. K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and S. K. 
ona, Studies in Topological and Vector 
Psychology I, University of Iowa Studies in 
d Welfare, 1940, Vol. 16, No. 3. 


22 Alex Bavelas, “Morale and the Trainin 
of Leaders,” in Goodwin Watson, [Editor], 
Civilian Morale, Second Yearbook of the So- 
ciety for the Psychological of Social Is- 
sues. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 

28 The fear is often expressed that subordi- 
nates, given the slightest . will 
seek to usurp their superiors’ “prerogatives.” 
Actually, such attempts are symptomatic of 


Participation of this kind is fairly 
prevalent in the upper levels of indus- 
trial organizations. It is often entirely 
lacking further down the line. Some 
people insist that the proponents of par- 
ticipation at the lower levels of indus- 
try are unrealistic idealists. However, 
there are highly successful instances in 
existence of “consultative supervi- 
sion,” “multiple management,”* and 
“union-management cooperation.”** The 
important point is that participation 
cannot be successful unless the condi- 
tions of security are adequately met. 
Many failures among the currently pop- 
ular Labor-Management Production 
Drive Committees can be traced direct- 
ly to this fundamental fact that active 
independence cannot be achieved in the 
absence of adequate security.*"-** 

There is a real challenge and a deep 
satisfaction for the subordinate who is 
given the opportunity to aid in the so- 
lution of the difficult but fascinating 
problems that arise daily in any indus- 
trial organization. The superior who, 
having provided security for his subor- 
dinates, encourages them to accept this 
challenge and to strive with him to ob- 
tain this satisfaction, is almost invari- 
ably surprised at the fruitfulness of the 
results. The president of one company 
remarked, after a few management con- 


the reactive struggle for independence. These 
fears are groundless when subordinates are 
given adequate security. 

*H. H. Carey. “Consultative Supervision 
and Management,” Personnel, March 1942, 
Vol. 18, No. 5, pp. 286-295. 

25 Charles P. McCormick. Multiple Manage- 
ment. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. 

26 Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Rutten- 
berg. The ics of Industrial Democracy. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 

27 Mill and Factory’s Survey of the Labor- 
Management Production Drive.” Mill and 
Factory, June, 1942, Vol. 30, No. 6. pp. 57-60. 

28“Are War Production Drives Worth 
While?” Factory Management and Mainte- 
a. October, 1942, Vol. 100, No. 10, pp. 74- 
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ferences designed to encourage this 
kind of participation, that he had never 
before realized in considering his pro- 
blems how many alternative possibil- 
ities were available, nor how inadequate 
had been the knowledge upon which he 
based his decisions. Contrary to the 
usual opinion, this discovery is as likely 
at the bottom of an organization as at 
the top, once the initial feelings of in- 
adequacy and hesitancy among workers 
are overcome.” 

The genuine collaboration among all 
the members of an industrial organiza- 
tion which is eulogized by “impractical 
idealists” is actually quite possible. But 
it can only begin to emerge when the 
mechanisms of genuine participation 
become an established part of the orga- 
nization routines. ' 


CONDITIONS OF ACTIVE INDEPENDENCE: 
RESPONSIBILITY 


A corollary of the desire for partici- 
pation is a desire for responsibility. It 
is another manifestation of the active 
search for independence. Insecure or 
rebellious subordinates — seeking inde- 
pendence in the reactive sense—do not 
accept responsibility. They are seeking 
freedom, not the opportunity for self- 
realization and development. 

The willingness to assume responsi- 
bility is a genuine maturational phe- 
nomenon. Just as children cannot grasp 
the meaning of the algebraic use of 
symbols until their intellectual develop- 
ment has reached a certain level, so sub- 
ordinates cannot accept responsibility 
until they have achieved a certain de- 
gree of emotional security in their re- 
lationship to their superiors. Then they 
want it. They accept it with obvious 
pleasure and pride. And if it is given 
to them gradually, so that they are not 


28 Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Rutten- 
berg, loc. cit. Chap. IX. 


suddenly made insecure again by too 
great a load of it, they will continue to 
accept more and more. 

The process of granting responsibil- 
ity to subordinates is a delicate one. 
There are vast individual differences in 
tolerance for the inevitable pressures 
and insecurities attendant upon the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility. Some subor- 
dinates seem to be content to achieve a 
high degree of security without inde- 
pendence. Others thrive on the risks 
and the dangers of being “on their 
own.” However, there are few subordi- 
nates whose capabilities in this direc- 
tion are fully realized. It is unwise to 
attribute the absence of a desire for re- 
sponsibility to the individual’s person- 
ality alone until one has made certain 
that his relationship to his superiors is 
genuinely secure. 

Many superiors are themselves so in- 
secure that they cannot run the risk of 
being responsible for their subordi- 
nates’ mistakes. Often they are uncon- 
sciously afraid to have capable and de- 
veloping subordinates. The delegation 
of responsibility, as well as its accept- 
ance, requires a confident and secure 
relationship with one’s superiors.*° 


CONDITIONS OF ACTIVE INDEPENDENCE: 
THE RIGHT OF APPEAL 


There are occasions when subordi- 
nates differ radically but sincerely with 
their superiors on important questions. 
Unless the superior follows an “appease- 
ment” policy (which in the end will cost 
him his subordinates’ respect), there 
exists in such disagreement the possi- 
bility of an exaggerated feeling of de- 
pendence and helplessness in the minds 
of the subordinates. They disagree for 
reasons which seem to them sound; yet 


30 ge © Knickerbocker and Douglas Mc- 
Gregor, “Union-Management ration: A 


Psychological Analysis,” Personnel, November, 
1942, Vol. 19, No. 3, pp. 530-533. 
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they must defer to the judgment of one 
person whom they know to be fallible. 

If these occasions are too frequent, 
the subordinates will be blocked in their 
search for independence, and they may 
readily revert to a reactive struggle. 
The way out of the dilemma is to pro- 
vide the subordinate with a mechanism 
for appealing his superior’s decisions to 
a higher level of the organization. The 
subordinate can then have at hand a 
check upon the correctness and fairness 
of his superior’s actions. His feeling of 
independence is thereby increased. 

This is one of the justifications for an 
adequate grievance procedure for work- 
ers." All too often, however, there is 
no similar mechanism provided for 
members of management. To be sure, 
in the absence of a union it is difficult 
to safeguard the individual against re- 
taliative measures by his immediate su- 
perior, but it is possible to guarantee a 
reasonable degree of protection. 

If the relationship between subordi- 
nate and superior is a successful one, 
the right of appeal may rarely be ex- 
ercised. Nevertheless, the awareness 
that it is there to be used when needed 
provides the subordinate with a feeling 
of independence which is not otherwise 
possible. 


31 Solomon Barkin, “Unions and Grievances,” 
Personnel Journal, June, 1943, Vol. 22, No. 
2, pp. 38-48. 

32 United States Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. Settling Plant Griev- 
ances, (Bulletin No. 60) Washington: Gov- 
ernment Publications Office, 1943. 





SUMMARY 


The subordinate in the industrial or- 
ganization is dependent for the satisfac- 
tion of many of his vital needs upon the 
behavior and attitudes of his superiors. 
He requires, therefore, a feeling of con- 
fidence that he can satisfy his needs if 
he does what is expected of him. Given 
this security, he requires opportunities 
for self-realization and development. 

Among the conditions influencing the 
subordinate’s feelings of security are: 
(1) an “atmosphere” of approval, (2) 
knowledge of what is expected of him, 
and of how well he is measuring up to 
these expectations, (3) forewarning of 
changes that may affect him, and (4) 
consistent discipline both in the form of 
backing when he is “right” and in the 
form of punishment when he is 
“wrong.” 

The conditions under which the sub- 
ordinate can realize his own potential- 
ties include: (1) an adequate sense of 
security in relation to his superiors, 
(2) opportunities to participate in the 
solution of problems and in the discus- 
sion of actions which may affect him, 
(3) the opportunity to assume respon- 
sibility as he becomes ready for it, and 
(4) the right of appeal over the head of 
his immediate superior. 

These conditions are minimal. Upon 
their fulfilment in some degree rests the 
success or failure of the subordinate- 
superior relationship at every level of 
the industrial organization from that of 
the vice-president to that of the worker. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING 
By JAY L. OTIS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


RDINARILY no attempt is made 

to measure the value of the em- 
ployment interview as it is used in the 
employment office. The average em- 
ployer who is faced with the necessity 
of employing a person wishes to see and 
to talk with each applicant. His judg- 
ment of the applicant depends upon 
many factors, and whether or not a 
particular applicant is hired depends as 
much on the necessity of the moment, 
the availability of applicants, and the 
pressure of work as it does upon the 
actual interview impressions. 

It is generally agreed that the em- 
ployment interview is not only the most 
important part of the employment pro- 
cedure, but in some cases it is the only 
part of the procedure. It will probably 
remain the most frequently used selec- 
tion device. 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 


It is worthwhile to quote Bingham’s 
description of the employment inter- 
view [3]. “The employment interview 
exemplifies three distinct functions. . .: 
securing information, giving informa- 
mation, and establishing a friendly re- 
lationship.” The interviewer must se- 
cure all the necessary facts from the 
applicant so that an intelligent decision 
can be made. He must give the appli- 
cant information about the job, the firm, 
and the opportunities, so that the appli- 
cant can make a decision based upon 
fact. Many firms are learning today 
that their attempt to make friends of 
applicants during the depression years 
is a decided advantage in securing 
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qualified applicants today. Making 
friends, therefore, can result in im- 
proved selection. The improvement of 
the employment interview depends upon 
the development of techniques which 
enable the interviewer to obtain perti- 
nent information and to interpret the 
information received. Since these tech- 
niques must be acquired by interview- 
ers, the training of interviewers is a 
definite part of any program of im- 
provement. , 

Those individuals who have observed 
the employment interview in industry 
are impressed with the necessity of 
placing a time limit on the interview. 
Processing applicants on a busy day in 
the employment office sometimes means 
that only a few minutes can be given to 
each applicant. During 1929 the Kear- 
ny works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany increased the number of employ- 
ees from 12,400 to 20,400. Approxi- 
mately 176,000 applicants were inter- 
viewed in order to obtain 22,000 work- 
ers. One minute was taken for the pre- 
liminary interview, and the average 
length of the main interview was about 
five minutes. In 1929 at the R. H. Macy 
Company in New York, about one min- 
ute on the average was devoted to the 
preliminary interview, and the time 
available for the second interview was 
five or six minutes [2]. 

The other extreme in interviewing is 
the plan of having the applicant inter- 
viewed by several members of the exec- 
utive staff for the purpose of securing 
several opinions. This type of interview 
sometimes requires a full day. It should 
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be noted that the length of the inter- 
view tends to vary with the importance 
of the job. This time variable must in- 
fluence both the validity and reliability 
of the employment interview as used in 
industry today. 

The form of the interview varies con- 
siderably from plant to plant. There are 
those who favor the “free interview” 
because it is less stilted and gives a bet- 
ter understanding of the applicant than 
can be obtained in the standardized in- 
terview. Those who favor the standard- 
ized-interview approach feel that it is 
easier to compare one applicant with 
another, and also feel that the reliabil- 
ity and validity of the interview is im- 
proved. The author has found that the 
standardized interview or an interview 
based upon an outline requires less time 
to obtain a given amount of informa- 
tion than the free or uncontrolled inter- 
view [8]. 


STUDIES IN INTERVIEWING METHODS 


The scientific construction of an in- 
terview chart was described by Adams 
and Smeltzer [1] in an article which 
described a method of interviewing de- 
vised to select a social service staff for 
the Pennsylvania Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. In a later article these 
men describe a comparison which was 
made between graphic and narrative in- 
terview reports [10]. The narrative re- 
port was based upon an interview 
which ranged in length from half an 
hour to an hour, and consisted of a one- 
hundred- to five-hundred-word written 
report about the applicant. At the end of 
both the narrative report and the graph- 
ic record, the interviewer made one of 
five possible recommendations concern- 
ing the advisability of employment. In 
order to secure data for a comparison of 
the two types of recording interview 
data, a plan was devised whereby six 








interviewers interviewed six applicants. 
The setup was so arranged that each 
interviewer met four candidates during 
the day. Each applicant was inter- 
viewed four times, twice by the narra- 
tive and twice by the graphic method. 
A group of eighteen people studied the 
interview reports with the recommen- 
dations of the original interviewers 
omitted. Each person made recommen- 
dations for employment on the same 
scale as that used by the interviewers. 
These recommendations more closely 
approximate the recommendations of 
the original interviewers in the graphic 
report than in the narrative report. 
These findings seem to indicate that for 
industrial firms interviewing both in 
the field and at the home office, a graph- 
ic record is somewhat superior to a nar- 
rative report of the interview. Certain- 
ly a graphic report facilitates compari- 
son of the results of two interviews. 

The Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide 
is an interview technique which was de- 
veloped by Wonderlic for the selection 
of employees for a large corporation 
[11]. This Guide consists of a series of 
organized questions which the inter- 
viewer asks the applicant, the answers 
to which enable him to answer diagnos- 
tic questions concerning the applicant. 
The interview areas cover work history, 
family. history, social history, and per- 
sonal history. The thirty-four diagnos- 
tic questions following each interview 
area can be scored, and it is possible for 
an applicant to secure a score from plus 
to minus thirty-four [9]. 

The reliability and validity of the 
Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide was re- 
ported in a study by Hoveland and 
Wonderlic [6]. A correlation of .71 be- 
tween the scores obtained locally by one 
interviewer and later on at headquar- 
ters by another interviewer on a small 
sample of twenty-three cases was ob- 
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tained. Although this is a small sample, 
when the statements concerning unreli- 
ability of interview questions are taken 
into consideration, a correlation of .71 
is quite high. On a larger sample of 
cases, the work history section has an 
odd-even correlation of .57, the person- 
al history section of .46. The sections 
on family and personal history both 
have reliabilities of only .25. The cor- 
rected odd-even correlation for the en- 
tire form on one hundred cases was 
.82. The Dignostic Interviewer’s Guide 
is given as the last step in the selection 
process and a preliminary interview 
and psychological test have weeded out 
a large number of the candidates. It is 
reported that even with this pre-selec- 
tion considerable predictive value of the 
Guide is indicated. One hundred indi- 
viduals still on the job and one hundred 
individuals who have been dismissed 
were used as a sample, and the inter- 
view scores for each section, as well as 
the total interview scores, were ob- 
tained. In all cases, the mean score for 
those still on the job was higher than 
the mean score for those dismissed. The 
difference in total score between the 
two groups has a critical ratio of 4.25. 

Data on another method of testing 
the validity of the Diagnostic Inter- 
viewer’s Guide were reported for three 
hundred individuals who were hired. 
The interview scores were divided into 
five categories, and the percentage of 
those on the job, those who resigned, 
and those dismissed was determined for 
each category. The data indicate that 
there is a progressive increase in the 
percentage of individuals who are still 
on the job the higher the score on the 
Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide at the 
time of employment. It is of interest 
to note that the two sections showing 
greatest validity are those on work his- 
tory and personal history. Studies of 


this type show that the standardized in- 
terview has predictive value in the em- 
ployment situation. 

One important contribution in the 
improvement of the interview is found 
in an article by R. S. Driver [4]. A 
committee of the Industrial Relations 
Association of Philadelphia was orga- 
nized to study psychological methods in 
industry. The committee decided to 
deviate from the policy of reviewing ex- 
isting literature and to undertake re- 
search on some pressing problems to 
which only inconclusive answers had 
thus far been presented. The employ- 
ment interview was selected as the field 
of research. The research program was 
formulated to contribute, if possible, to 
existing information on the reliability 
of the employment interview and to de- 
velop a practical method for training 
interviewers. One room was equipped 
like the usual employment interview of- 
fice with the exception that one side of 
the room was panelled and behind the 
glass panel was installed fine copper 
mesh wire which effectively prevented 
persons in the employment interview 
room from seeing into the adjacent ob- 
servation room. A small microphone 
was placed in the employment interview 
room and connected in the observation 
room to a modified loud speaker system, 
but otherwise the two rooms were 
soundproofed from each other. In this 
manner it was possible to conduct a nor- 
mal employment interview and have 
this interview observed by members of 
the research committee. 

The committee agreed on a list of 
topics which were to be considered by 
every interviewer before any employ- 
ment interview could be called complete. 
Appearance, ability to learn, judgment, 
self-confidence, tact and cooperation 
were rated by the observers on the basis 
of the interview itself. The preliminary 
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results indicated that organized practice 
tends to improve the consistency of rat- 
ing and the committee felt justified in 
concluding that their method of observ- 
ing actual interviews would be of sub- 
stantial assistance in training inter- 
viewers. It is interesting to note that 
many felt that watching the interviewee 
tended to improve the rating and there 
was little doubt in the minds of the 
members of the committee that their 
judgment was profoundly affected by 
the observation of facial characteris- 
tics, mannerisms and appearance. 

The committee also concluded that 
prolongation of the interview after a 
certain point had been reached seemed 
to add very little to the ability to make 
correct decisions. They felt that there 
was a point in every interview at which 
all the information needed probably had 
been obtained and that the continuation 
of the interview after that point was a 
waste of time. The study showed that 
as the interviews continued the devia- 
tion from the mean judgment of the 
group was 36 per cent less for the last 
ten applicants than it was for the first 
ten. This method provides an excellent 
opportunity to study the interview and 
also to study means of training inter- 
viewers. This research group intends 
to continue this study after the national 
emergency. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS AND INTERVIEW AIDS 


The Division of Occupational Analy- 
sis and Manning Tables of the Bureau 
of Manpower Utilization, War Manpow- 
er Commission, has developed one of the 
best aids to improving the interview. 
This is the Job Description and Inter- 
viewing Aid. Wherever sufficient infor- 
mation is available, a complete Job De- 
scription is written. Where only partial 
information is available, an Interview- 
ing Aid is prepared. The Job Descrip- 


tion is so organized that it can be used 
as an interview aid and the information 
contained in the description can be 
used to check the interviewee’s answers. 
The Job Description form contains the 
following information: 


Job Title 
Occupational Dictionary Code No. 


Job Summary 
Employment Variables 
Type of Shop 
- Types of Operations Performed 
Products Worked On 
Method of Work Direction 
Related Tasks Performed 
Trade Questions 
Significant Job Factors 
Other Sources of Workers 
Job Family 
Work Performed 
Equipment and Definition of Terms 
Training Brief 
Trainee-Selection Factors 
Physical Demands 
Industry 


How the information contained in 
these Job Descriptions is of value in 
conducting an employment interview 
can readily be seen. Since these forms 
are designed for use in public employ- 
ment offices, they might need modifica- 
tion for use in private industry. Worker 
qualifications are described under train- 
ee selection factors and are definitely of 
value in conducting an interview. 


The Interviewing Aid contains far 
less information than the Job Descrip- 
tion. Such headings as type of shop, 
kind of machine used, type of machine, 
method of controlling machine, type of 
training, and mathematical aids used 
contain information which aid the in- 
terview iself as well as the interpreta- 
tion of interview information. 


The Employee Evaluation Manual for 
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Interviewers by Fear and Jordan [5] 


is another helpful approach to the in- 


terview. The Employee Evaluation 
Form which is used in the interview is 
based on the assumption that the best 
indication of what an individual will 
do in the future is what he has done in 
the past. The interviewer is called 
upon to rate each applicant on seven dif- 
ferent factors ; namely, previous experi- 
ence, training, manner and appearance, 
sociability, maturity, and leadership ca- 
pacity. Space is provided so that the 
interviewer can record his impressions 
and give the reasons for his judgment. 
The real contribution is the manual 
which explains the use of the employee 
evaluation form. Actual suggestions on 
the interview procedure as well as in- 
structions showing how to obtain per- 
tinent information are given in the 
manual. Possible interpretations of in- 
terview information are given and these 
are of value to both the experienced and 
the inexperienced interviewer. 


ORAL TESTS 


Many positions in public service re- 
quire the use of an oral examination 
in order to properly select individuals 
who possess not only demonstrated skill 
to do the job, but also the necessary per- 
sonal factors that often affect perform- 
ance on the job. This oral examination 
is a form of the interview which is of 
interest to us. The Committee on Oral 
Tests in Public Personnel Selection of 
the Civil Service Assembly has sub- 
mitted a report to the assembly which 
is of value to individuals concerned with 
improving the interview [7]. Such fac- 
tors as the need for the interview, the 
principles of sound competitive oral 
testing, the training of interviewers, 
and rating and recording are discussed 
in such detail that those interested in 
industrial selection as well as those in- 


terested in public personnel administra- 
tion will find much that is of value. 


SUMMARY 


There is a marked trend toward the 
use of some type of interview guide in 
the employment office. This guide makes 
it possible for several interviewers to 
compare their impressions of an appli- 
cant. If the guide is properly construct- 
ed, and if it is modified to suit the po- 
sition, it should not increase the time 
required to interview an applicant. The 
interview guide for executive and sales 
positions results in an interview which 
covers personal and motivational fac- 
tors in detail. Interview guides for sim- 
ple factory positions tend more toward 
job knowledge and work experience fac- 
tors. 

There is a trend toward the use of a 
rating scale to record interview impres- 
sions. The detailed narrative report is 
useful in the clinical situation, but it 
requires too much time to be of value in 
the employment office. Evidence con- 
cerning the value of the graphic type of 
interview report was reported above. 

The work of the War Manpower 
Commission as well as the data present- 
ed by the Committee on Oral Tests in 
Public Personnel Selection emphasizes 
the use of job analysis in the construc- 
tion of the interview procedure. This 
analysis determines the type of infor- 
mation which should be obtained in the 
interview for a particular job. It pro- 
vides an aid to interpretation of ob- 
tained interview data. 

Research studies in the validity and 
reliability of the interview show that 
the employment interview does not have 
to have low reliability and validity and 
that in some cases it meets acceptable 
statistical standards. The study of the 
interview procedure under controlled 
conditions indicates possibilities of even 
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greater improvement in the future. 
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THE GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL TESTING 


By HENRY BOROW 
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N a time of drastic socioeconomic 

change, such as war, the utilitarian 
functions of any scientific discipline 
generally assume precedence over strict- 
ly academic and theoretica) considera- 
tions. The efforts of professional work- 
ers are, at such a moment, bent sharply 
toward the solution of problems indig- 
enous to the upheaval, and the fashion- 
ing of new techniques and the refur- 
bishing of the old, each designed as a 
ready and effective social tool, are the 
characteristic activities of these men. 
The new directions taken by science 
during such a period often persist. Prin- 
ciples and instruments born of emer- 
gency become the important heritage of 
the post-critical period, marking the 
path to new areas of study and to wide- 
spread and vigorous advances in the 
realms of science which engendered 
them. 


EARLY TEST DEVELOPMENT STIMULATED 
BY WAR NEEDS 


So has it been with psychology. The 
growth of the testing field, distinctly an 
applied arm of the science, has been 
closely bound to the significant changes 
within our social structure. Before the 
First World War, psychological testing 
for the purpose of predicting occupa- 
tional success was little more than a 
promise. The pioneer studies in the 
prognosis of academic achievement em- 
ployed the psychophysical and reac- 
tion-time tests of Wundt and Cattell 


and the attention and perception tests 
of Whipple. The results were not en- 
couraging. It is interesting to discover 
in the early reports on college testing, 
such as that delivered by Bingham [3] 
at the 1914 meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, the curious 
admixture of perceptual tasks with tests 
of complex mental functions which, 
through the work of Binet, were begin- 
ning to command the attention of 
American psychologists.. As for the 
use of aptitude tests in the selection of 
industrial workers, this was a practice 
virtually unknown in America previous 
to World War I,’ although the live need 
for scientific techniques of industrial 
hiring had fostered the growth of many 
pseudoscientific character analysis 
methods of vocational selection, promi- 
nent among them the Blackford system 
[5]. 

It remained for the impact of the 
First World War, with its attendant ex- 
pansion of industrial activity and hasty 
mobilization of military manpower to 
provide the impetus for new and impor- 
tant developments in the testing move- 
ment. The resulting contribution of 
psychologists, a story well known, con- 
stitutes one of the landmarks of applied 
psychology. A five-man committee, 


1 Whipple had translated the Binet scale into 
English in 1910. Goddard published a revision 


of Binet’s tests the same year. 


2? Kornhauser reports a few scattered early 


studies on the use of em t tests in his 
review of the literature 14}. 
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headed by Robert M. Yerkes, was ap- 
pointed by the American Psychological 
Association to develop a group test of 
general mental ability for use with mili- 
tary personnel [31]. The construction 
of the historic army tests, the Alpha for 
literate soldiers, the Beta for illiterates, 
was the direct result of this undertak- 
ing. During the relatively brief period 
of war still remaining, approximately 
1,750,000 men were tested and recom- 
mendations for continued military serv- 
ice, discharge, and assignment to spe- 
cial labor battalions were drawn up. 

The project, although necessarily ex- 
perimental in nature, pioved remark- 
ably successful, and like the earlier 
work of Alfred Binet in the individual 
intelligence testing of French school chil- 
dren, provided one of the important 
foundation stones of a firm science of 
human measurement. With surprising 
alacrity, educational institutions pressed 
the widespread adoption of the newer 
group testing methods both for selec- 
tion and research purposes. It became 
fashionable to conduct studies on the 
prediction of college achievement, and 
it must be pointed out that this subject 
is today still a favorite hunting ground 
of educational research workers not- 
withstanding much unfortunate dupli- 
cation of effort and results.* 


PIONEERING USES OF TESTS IN INDUSTRY 

Industry, too, experienced a pro- 
nounced influx of testing activity dur- 
ing this period. Link [16], working 
with munitions workers at the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, carried 
out what was not Wy a sala 


study in employment testing but one 
which still stands in many ways as a 
model of thoroughness and accuracy. 
Shortly after the war, E. L. Thorndike 
became one of the very first test con- 
sultants to an industrial firm when he 
undertook the preparation of an em- 
ployment examination for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company [8]. 
Within the space of a few years, ap- 
peared Burtt’s investigation of apti- 
tudes in a Canadian rubber company 
[7], Viteles’ study of the auditing divi- 
sion of a street railway company [29], 
Pond’s researches with metal workers 
[20], and other outstanding precursory 
studies in the psychology of industrial 
selection. 

The promise of rapid growth and 
early refinement of employment testing 
was not, however, to be so quickly ful- 
filled. Although an affluence of tests for 
industrial positions was being devised 
by the continental psychotechnologists, 
as for example, Moede, Rupp and Pop- 
pelreuter in Germany, testing research 
in American industries tapered off. As 
recently as 1936, a study by the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board [18] re- 
vealed that only slightly more than 7 
per cent of 2,452 firms who were ap- 
proached reported using psychological 
tests. Fryer [10], in 1935, estimated 
that only three hundred industrial firms 
in the United States were making use 
of intelligence tests in evaluating em- 
ployees. Among the causes of this de- 
cline, several may be enumerated. Of 
undeniable importance was the postwar 
diminution of business in the wake of 
which followed sharp decreases in labor 
turnover and consequent decline of em- 
phasis upon employment procedures. 
But likewise important was the imma- 
turity of this newest instrument of ap- 
plied psychology. The enthusiasm grow- 
ing out of successful use of selection 
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tests by the military had caused the 
role of the employment examination to 
be misrepresented and falsely aggran- 
dized, and when testing came later to be 
viewed in less highly emotionalized per- 
spective, it was seen by many to fall 
considerably beneath earlier expecta- 
tions. Finally, it was the general men- 
tal ability test which had been the lead- 
ing wartime contribution to the psy- 
chology of selection, whereas industry 
required, in addition, large numbers of 
carefully standardized occupational 
tests. These, the psychotechnologist 
simply did not have in 1920, and his 
readiness to serve the industrial em- 
ployment office most effectively had to 
be delayed until these instruments could 
be fashioned. 

It is paradoxical, perhaps, that a 
most important impetus to the growth 
of occupational testing was provided in- 
directly by a second economic decline, 
the widespread depression of the 1930’s. 
At the same time that the federal gov- 
ernment was enacting broad measures 
to counteract the ravages of unemploy- 
ment and economic theorists were grap- 
pling with the sources of fiscal decay, 
a few organizations became concerned 
with the problem of assisting the indi- 
vidual who was caught up in the web of 
unemployment to effect an optimum oc- 
cupational adjustment, of helping such 
a person fit himself in the best possible 
way to what Bingham has termed “ the 
world of work.” Admittedly, such agen- 
cies were attacking only a small seg- 
ment of the hopelessly complex problem 
of nation-wide depression. They were, 
nevertheless, investigating live issues, 
as, for instance, the relationship of oc- 
cupational fitness to the incidence of un- 
employment, the disproportionality of 
trained workers to the job opportunities 
in any given field, and the retraining of 
the unemployed in accordance with 


their measured aptitudes. Vocational 
counseling and the study of occupation- 
al trends were among the characteristic 
activities of these groups and the spe- 
cialized aptitude test among their more 
indispensable tools. 

One such organization of the depres- 
sion era was the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute 
which embarked on an extensive local 
study of economic and psychological fac- 
tors in unemployment. The Occupation- 
al Analysis Clinic of the Institute 
opened its doors in July 1931, and for 
two busy years, investigated various 
methods of diagnosing the vocational 
aptitudes of employed and unemployed 
men and women [19]. Eight thousand 
persons were individually diagnosed at 
the Clinic and in the public employment 
offices of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth by the use of an elaborate battery 
of vocational aptitude tests. In the 
analysis of job fitness, extensive and 
profitable use was made of occupational 
ability patterns, the graphic representa- 
tion of typical scores earned on the vo- 
cational tests by different occupational 
groups. The Minnesota experiment may 
be said to represent one of the first di- 
rect attacks upon the problems of psy- 
chological diagnosis and retraining of 
the individual within the framework of 
existing industrial conditions and voca- 
tional opportunities. 

Early in 1933, the National Occupa- 
tional Conference was founded as a cen- 
tral clearing house for information on 
vocational guidance [15]. It was cre- 
ated at a moment when the existence of 
thousands of job-hunting high-school 
graduates made the problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment one of gravest import. 
For more than six years, until its ter- 
mination in 1939, the National Occupa- 
tional Conference made numerous stud- 
ies of occupations and occupational op- 
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portunities, published widely on the 
topic of vocational guidance and fos- 
tered research in the measurement of 
differential aptitudes pertinent to voca- 
tional success. Whereas this organiza- 
tion’s contribution to ability testing is 
of secondary importance, the rich body 
of occupational information it devel- 
oped became, in the hands of personnel 
counselors, an instrument whereby the 
interpretation of aptitude test results 
in vocational guidance and job place- 
ment could be raised to a new level of 
maturity and effectiveness. It is inter- 
esting to note that the National Occu- 
pational Conference, sensing the need 
for a practical manual of occupational 
testing information, authorized Dr. W. 
V. Bingham to prepare such a work. 
The outcome was the publication, in 
1937, of Bingham’s Aptitudes and Ap- 
titude Testing [2], a volume regarded 
as standard in the testing field. 


WIDESPREAD EXTENSION OF TESTING PRO- 
CEDURES IN PLACEMENT SERVICES 


When in 1934, the Occupational Re- 
search Program of the United States 
Employment Service was established, 
the ground was broken for the largest 
project in employment testing yet un- 
dertaken, one destined to exercise a pro- 
nounced influence on industrial place- 
ment procedures. The primary aim of 
the program was “to furnish public em- 
ployment offices and other co-operating 
agencies with operating tools which will 
facilitate the proper counseling, classi- 
fication, and placement of workers” 
[28]. A study of jobs and of the psy- 
chological aptitudes required to per- 
form them successfully formed the 
groundwork of the program’s broad 
structure of research activity. Only the 
briefest sketch can be given here of this 
agency’s accomplishments. Through its 
Job-Analysis Section, the Occupational 


Research Program released, in 1939, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, a 
comprehensive publication which codes 
and describes more than eighteen thous- 
and jobs. Much work has since been 
done to supplement this ambitious com- 
pilation. Through its Worker-Analysis 
Section, the Program has conducted 
validating studies within industry upon 
an impressive number of aptitude tests. 
The predictive efficiency of many stand- 
ard tests has been investigated in di- 
verse occupational settings, original tests 
have been validated and standardized, 
and test batteries have been empirically 
developed to place apprentices in a va- 
riety of industrial positions. New trade 
tests have been devised to select the 
most proficient workers from among ap- 
plicants already skilled in particular 
types of work. Again, a quantity of new 
research tools and statistical aids have 
been developed. Finally, the fruits of 
this research have been incorporated 
into the procedures of many local offices 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and are regularly used both in ef- 
fecting occupational adjustments in 
work applicants and in assisting indus- 
tries to select new employees. In the 
years just before the present war, when 
industrial expansion took form and the 
demand arose for thousands of new 
workers, the federal employment serv- 
ice was able to render invaluable assist- 
ance in the selection of employees by 
aptitude tests at the specific request of 


many war plants. Much of this work is 
continuing. 

Other organizations made like con- 
tributions to the scientific selection of 
personnel during the depression years 
but limitations of space preclude their 
mention here. Suffice it to say that a 
gradual process of growth and refine- 
ment within the adolescent measure- 
ment field coupled with certain indirect 
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but nonetheless cogent economic factors 
effected a swift advance in occupational 
testing during this period. 

Still another catastrophic socioeco- 
nomic change was to set the stage for 
a new phase of vigorous activity in psy- 
chological testing—the movement of the 
United States toward and its ultimate 
entrance into the present world con- 
flict. In examining the role of testing 
in the current national crisis, one need 
only turn back for a moment to its sta- 
tus at the time of World War I to be- 
come aware of the giant strides which 
have been made. The present war, un- 
like the last, found a host of competent 
professional workers ready to apply a 
rich store of skill to the selection and 
placement of both military and indus- 
trial personnel. Because the substruc- 
ture of human measurement has be- 
come perceptibly firmer, these men can 
be more certain of their ground. Their 
methods are better fashioned and their 
instruments more precise. Much of the 
chicanery and mysticism which en- 
shrouded applied testing in its infancy 
is gone. The perspective of testing, its 
place, values and limitations, is truer, 
although admittedly, perfection in this 
respect is not yet in sight. Finally, to- 
day’s psychologist is not one armed sole- 
ly with a general mental ability test but 
one who finds at his disposal a notewor- 
thy assortment of measurement devices 
applicable to the selection of soldier and 
employee for a variety of specialized 
and technical jobs. 


GROWTH OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
SERVICE DURING WORLD WAR II 


Two broad areas of testing service 
are being rendered by psychologists in 
this war. One area is that represented 
by the work in the armed services. The 
other is that of psychological activity 
in industry, where educational, govern- 


mental and private consulting agencies 
are assisting numerous war plants in 
the solution of employment problems. 
Some developments in each of these 
areas will be briefly discussed, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the progress of 
employment psychology within indus- 
try. 

In the years following World War I, 
little attention was given to the classi- 
fication of military personnel in the 
United States. In sharp contrast, Ger- 
many, which was girding methodically 
for a new war, worked feverishly at 
this problem. When hostilities appeared 
imminent, however, America was not 
long in pressing a thoroughgoing classi- 
fication system into service. The years 
of painstaking research in the personnel 
and measurement fields provided an 
abundant yield of valuable techniques at 
the moment of need. The reports of Dr. 
Bingham [4] and the Staff of the Per- 
sonnel Research Section, The Adjutant 
General’s Office [23, 24] on the classi- 
fication program for inducted men make 
it immediately apparent how much 
more prominent a role psychologists 
were to play in the mobilization of mili- 
tary manpower during the new war. 
Whereas the immature stature of test- 
ing in 1917 made the admirable work 
of the Yerkes committee investigatory 
in nature and allowed the classification 
of men on the basis of tests to be large- 
ly optional with commanding officers 
[12, 31], the present program is prac- 
tical in conception and comprehensive 
in scope. Furthermore, the quantity of 
research in the development and vali- 
dation of new selection instruments has 
been prodigious. Though the results of 
much of this activity must necessarily 
be held in secrecy until peace returns, 
part of the story of the Gargantuan en- 
terprise being carried out has been told. 

The major responsibility for develop- 
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ing and installing tests for the War De- 
partment is borne by the Personnel Re- 
search Section of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office [24, 25]. Its task of pro- 
viding adequate classification and selec- 
tion instruments for several millions of 
men has resulted in the preparation of 
a large number of psychological exami- 
nations. These tests vary in nature 
from the universally used General Clas- 
sification Test to highly specialized ex- 
aminations such as aptitude tests for 
radiotelegraph operators and combat in- 
telligence personnel, trade tests for elec- 
tricians, radio men, and drivers, and 
numerous technical examinations for 
warrant officers. The development of 
all tests used in conjunction with the 
Army Specialized Training Program is 
the province of the Personnel Research 
Section. The workkit of personnel 
workers will one day be greatly en- 
riched when the instruments and pro- 
cedures of this organization are released 
for civilian use. 

Testing activity in the Army Air 
Forces has been principally at the 
hands of the Technical Training Com- 
mand and the Psychological Research 
Units. The former body is charged with 
the selection and training of personnel 
for a number of specialized ground crew 
positions [9]. Since classification proce- 
dures call for the differential selection 
of men for various assignments on the 
basis of an extensive battery of tests, 
elaborate new procedures for the vali- 
dation and standardization of tests are 
required, and these have been success- 
fully installed. The Psychological Re- 
search Units, of which there have been 
three attached to air bases, have car- 
ried on exhaustive research in pilot se- 
lection. A report on the work of PRU 
No. 1 at Nashville, Tennessee, has re- 
cently been released [27]. The predic- 
tive efficiency of tests in the differential 


selection of bombardiers, navigators, 
pilots, and officer candidates has been 
investigated. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 1943 alone, 63 paper-and-pen- 
cil and psychomotor tests were con- 
structed or adapted and empirically 
studied. A well conceived set of work- 
ing assumptions form the rationale for 
the construction of new tests at PRU 
No. 1. Notable among these is the hy- 
pothesis that intellectual and personal- 
ity factors cannot be completely segre- 
gated in assessing work aptitude. The 
supposition is “that the candidate learns 
his task as a whole individual” [27]. 
Whereas this concept is by no means 
new to psychological theory, its appli- 
cation to aptitude test construction has 
been gingerly skirted by most American 
psychometrists. One interesting test 
evolved on this basis by the Nashville 
unit is the Control Confusion Test for 
pilots. Still in the process of modifica- 
tion, the apparatus consists of a series 
of mechanisms simulating airplane con- 
trols which the subject must continu- 
ally adjust as a consequence of fre 
quently altered conditions. The test ap- 
praises resistance to confusion in per- 
forming, under conditions of divided at- 
tention, a complex task involving high- 
level motor coordination. 


CURRENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL TESTING 


While the contributions of psychoio- 
gists in the armed services are not di- 
rectly applicable to the employment 
problems of industry, it is safe to pre- 
dict that many of the new procedures 
and instruments will later find a place 
in the personnel practices of numerous 
firms as industrial adaptations. Mean- 
while, employment psychology in 
American factories and offices has 
not been marking time. Under the con- 
ditions of rapidly expanding business 
enterprise which paralleled the ap- 
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proach of the new war, interest in the 
use of psychological tests for the selec- 
tion and placement of employees experi- 
enced a renascence. The conversion of 
countless peacetime plants for the man- 
ufacture of war materials and the con- 
comitant need for the hiring and train- 
ing of great numbers of new workers 
made the reactivation of employment 
testing a natural expectation. Although 
accurate figures are thought not to be 
available, it is certain that the number 
of firms using employment tests in the 
present crisis, if known, would dwarf 
the estimate of three hundred made by 
Fryer [10] in 1935. Nor is progress in 
this respect limited to numbers. The 
years of maturation within the meas- 
urement field have permitted employ- 
ment psychologists to install highly ef- 
fective selection programs in the war 
plants, and, as in the armed services, 
original testing procedures are being 
constantly devised. The development of 
new batteries of tests for the prediction 
of specific types of occupational success 
is a standard practice. Much of the work 
in setting up industrial testing pro- 
grams is being done by consulting agen- 
cies. The United States Employment 
Service continues to render valuable as- 
sistance in this respect. The Psycho- 
logical Corporation [1] reports that its 
Industrial Division is devoting atten- 
tion to the employment problems of nu- 
merous industries. Moreover, several 
colleges and universities, through quali- 
fied departments, are offering consult- 
ing services in employment testing to 
war plants. One of these organizations 
is the Personnel Service Division of The 
Pennsylvania State College Extension 
Services with which the writer is asso- 
ciated. A brief account of some of the 
activities of this body will be sketched 
as one example of current progress in 
employment psychology. 


During the early days of the current 
national emergency, the urgent need of 
defense plants for technical workers 
hastened the establishment of a number 
of federal training projects through 
which the necessary manpower could be 
supplied. On the college level, this tech- 
nical training has been offered under a 
program sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education and known as En- 
gineering, Science and Management 
War Training. In the first three years 
of its existence, to February 1, 1944, 
the ESMWT program at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, where the largest 
project of this type has been carried on, 
extended technical course training to 
approximately 122,000 enrolled adults 
in approximately 190 towns throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania. Among the 
offices assisting this college in its war- 
time instructional program is the Per- 
sonnel Service Division, established 
originally as the Division of Personnel 
Research to enhance the effectiveness of 
the training program by psychological 
research methods. Many thousands of 
war trainees have been given aptitude 
tests by the Division, and individual 
and group interpretive reports pre- 
pared on the findings. One project 
called for the development of an omni- 
bus aptitude test for persons entering 
technical and scientific training. The 
outcome was the Engineering and Phys- 
ical Science Aptitude Test,‘ a six-part 
battery upon which extensive validation 
and standardization work has been con- 
ducted. Reports on this research have 
been published elsewhere [6, 11]. Dur- 
ing its first two years, the Personnel 
Service Division constructed and ex- 
perimentally administered various ad- 
ditional specialized aptitude tests 
among which may be mentioned the 


* Published by The Psychological Corpora- 
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Test of Technical Terminology, the En- 
gineering Drafting Aptitude Test (Vis- 
ualization and Dexterity), and several 
tests of arithmetical problems for shop 
workers. Numerous statistical studies 
were made of the predictive efficiency 
of standard tests, such as the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board and the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension with 
respect to training success in various 
types of technical work. 

In 1943, the attention of the Person- 
nel Service Division was gradually 
turned toward the employment prob- 
lems of Pennsylvania war industry and, 
at present, this work occupies a domi- 
nant position among its activities. A bat- 
tery of tests was developed for the pre- 
diction of success of young women being 
trained in aircraft detail drafting for 
one plant of the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation. Though the ex- 
perimental group had been pre-selected 
on the basis of personnel data such as 
amount and kind of previous education- 
al experience, the final test battery, con- 
sisting of three parts of the Engineer- 
ing and Physical Science Aptitude Test, 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, Thur- 
stone Test of Surface Development and 
O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, dis- 
criminated with great accuracy between 
various levels of training success [26]. 

Another battery of high validity was 
developed for Vultee engineers who 
were given special training in aircraft 
structure, and the test results were 
used in conjunction with records of 
training performance and job prefer- 
ences in recommending the placement 
of men as liaison engineers, stress ana- 
lysts, and other specialized workers 
[26]. Consuiting services were ren- 
dered to the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, Propeller Division, in the installa- 
tion of an integrated testing-counseling 
program designed for upgrading em- 


ployees to executive and supervisory 
positions. At the American Manage- 
ment Association Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations, held in Chicago in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, this method was demon- 
strated and its effectiveness discussed 
by Curtiss-Wright representatives [22]. 

At the Stupakoff Ceramic and Manu- 
facturing Company, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, where insulation materials for 
war electrical equipment are produced, 
a series of briefly administered test bat- 
teries was constructed and validated for 
the differential selection of specialized 
technical workmen for the lathe, cut- 
ting, press, and other departments. Se- 
lected subtests of the Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitudes Examination and the 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity form the basis of these batteries 
[26]. At the New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania, plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, eleven objective trade 
tests have been constructed for use in 
upgrading proficient apprentices to full 
fledged electricians, pipe fitters, mill 
mechanics, sheet metal workers, and 
other skilled positions. This work is 
continuing. 

At th. Koppers United Company, Bu- 
tadiene Division, where products used 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
are produced, extensive work was car- 
ried out in the validation of an aptitude 
test battery for women trained as 
chemical operators. Merit rating 
schemes and achievement examinations 
were developed to be used both as cri- 
teria for test validation purposes and in 
the later job placement of trainees [26]. 
In its work in employment testing, the 
Personnel Service Division draws upon 
the published research findings of other 
investigators. Toward this end, reports 
on the industrial validation of tests 
have for some time been in the process 
of cumulation and organization, and it 
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is planned that this compilation will 
later be published as a cyclopedia of oc- 
cupational testing. 

That the psychological test has earned 
a permanent place in employment pro- 
cedures is no longer questioned. To 
demonstrate that it holds great merit, 
however, is not to prove that it is im- 
peccable. It is a serious error to as- 
sume that testing provides a complete 
solution to the problem of employee se- 
lection. The successful policy is one 
which skillfully integrates the findings 
of tests, interviews, and experience rec- 
ords. This is likely to be so, since none 
of the forementioned methods of assess- 
ing the applicant is, in itself, infallible. 
The limitations contingent to employ- 
ment testing have been admirably treat- 
ed by Pond [21] and Moore [17]. One 
additional caution, however, should be 
raised. There has been a tendency in 
some circles to sort workers by tests 
very much as though they were com- 
modities, to hire and fire by test results 
without thought to the applicant’s co- 
operation and without regard to his 
sentiments and suspicions. Such a pol- 
icy can lead only to ultimate failure. A 
number of farsighted firms, on the oth- 
er hand, preparing for the release of 
war workers that will come with post- 
war business recession, are instituting 
vocational testing and guidance pro- 
grams to assist employees in making 
sound occupational readjustments. 
Practices as commendable as this one 
will demonstrate the valuable service 
that occupational testing can render 
both to the employer and his worker. 
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HE recognition by management of 
the importance of “good vision” is 
attested by the fact that a test of keen- 
ness of vision at a distance of about 
twenty feet is the most widely used— 
and often the only—test given to appli- 
cants for industrial jobs. Personnel 
managers have believed that by requir- 
ing some minimum level of visual acuity 
on this test, they would thereby select 
workers who would be, on the average, 
better and safer producers than work- 
men who had not been so selected. In 
some industries—notably in the operat- 
ing personnel of railroads, aviation, and 
bus and truck transport—the scope of 
the visual examination for applicants 
has been greatly increased, and em- 
ployees are required to maintain ade- 
quate vision in different respects on the 
basis of which they were first hired and 
trained. 

These visual standards for operators 
of public carriers have been demanded 
for the sake of public safety. In pri- 
vate industry, consideration of visual 
standards for the sake of individual 
safety and efficiency has been retarded 
by lack of specific knowledge of the re- 
lations between vision, in its various 
aspects, and employee efficiency. Em- 
ployers have wondered, reasonably 
enough, whether the visual tests now in 
use in industry are actually selecting 
better and safer workmen. They have 
also asked whether additional vision 
tests and vision requirements would fur- 


ther improve safety and production, and 
whether such tests widely used would 
create a large pool of workmen who 
were unemployable for visual reasons. 
There does seem to be a relation be- 
tween unemployment and physical con- 
dition, including vision.' 


VISUAL SKILLS IMPORTANT IN INDUSTRY 


Recent research has shown that cer- 
tain aspects of visual performance (in- 
cluding other aspects besides visual 
acuity at twenty feet) are important 
for satisfactory performance on a va- 
riety of industrial jobs. Figure 1 shows 
the relation between the job perform- 
ance of 225 radio tube assemblers and 
their near visual acuity—ability to see 
progressively smaller detail at a dis- 
tance of thirteen inches from their eyes.’ 
Near acuity scores for this group of 
workers ranged from 7 to 13, the higher 
score representing ability to see smaller 
detail. The job performance of these 
workers was evaluated by their super- 
visors as “quite satisfactory” and “not 
entirely satisfactory.” For the total 
group, 53 per cent were rated “satis- 
factory.” The curve in Figure 1 shows 


1Harold S. Kiehl, “Physical Condition and 
Unemployment,” Public Health Reports, 1935, 
50:1610-1618. 


2 These vision test results were obtained by 
means of the Ortho-Rater, an instrument 
manufactured by the Bausch and Lomb O onl 
cal Company for the visual selection — 
sification of industrial employees. The tests 
ineluded in the Ortho-Rater are discussed in 
some detail later in this paper. 
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the different percentages of “satisfac- 
tory” workers among those scoring at 
different levels on the near acuity test. 
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Fig. 1. Relation Between Near Acuity 


Scores and Rated Production of 225 Radio 
Tube Assemblers. 


Among those scoring 8 or less, only 22 
per cent were “satisfactory”; among 
those scoring 13 or better, 85 per cent 
were “satisfactory.” The higher the 
near acuity score, the greater the per- 
centage of “satisfactory” workers and 
the greater the likelihood of any one 
worker being “satisfactory.” Among 
applicants selected in the same manner 
as present employees were selected, 
those with better near-acuity will more 
consistently become better workers ; and 
if applicants with poor near-acuity 
were not assigned to this particular 
type of work, the average efficiency of 
workers on this job would be increased. 
Good near-acuity is one requirement for 
maximum success on this job and also 
on many other jobs that require precise 
manipulation of small parts at a close 
distance, and others that involve visual 
inspection.® 


’ Joseph Tiffin and H. B. Rogers, “The Se- 
lection “ig a of Inspectors,” Person- 
nel, 1941, 

Visual venhitil in inspection are not in- 
cluded in this article. 


The measurement of near visual acu- 
ity requires a near test. Little can be 
learned about a persons’s near vision 
from a test given at a greater distance, 
such as twenty feet. In one study based 
on 2,653 employees, a rough test of near 
acuity correlated zero with a rough test 
of distance acuity.‘ In another inves- 
tigation using more refined acuity tests, 
the correlation between distance and 
near acuity among 312 employees under 
age thirty was found to be .77; while 
the corresponding correlation for 144 
employees over age forty was found to 
be .48.° Neither of these correlations is 
sufficiently high to make possible accu- 
rate prediction of near acuity from dis- 
tance acuity scores; and the error of 
prediction is more marked in the case 
of older persons. 

The lack of a marked relationship be- 
tween near and distance visual acuity 
has been found in certain cases to re- 
sult in negative correlations between 
production on close jobs and distance 
visual acuity. An example of this is il- 
lustrated in Figure 2, which shows the 
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Fig. 2. Relation Between Distance Acuity 
Scores and Production of 199 Hosiery Loopers. 


* Joseph Tiffin, Industrial - 
York: tice Hall, 1942, p. 


5S. E. Wirt and Joseph nl “Near vs. 
Distance Visual Acui in Relation to Success 
on Close Industrial Jobs.” Transactions of the 
American Academy of almology and 
Otolaryngology, 1944, May-June 
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relation between distance visual acuity 
(ability to see progressively smaller de- 
tail at a distance of twenty feet) and 
average hourly production of 199 ho- 
siery loopers. Employees with excep- 
tionally good distance acuity (repre- 
sented at the right on the base line) 
“looped” on an average fewer than 2.5 
dozen pair of hose per hour. Those with 
exceptionally poor distance acuity (rep- 
resented at the left) processed on an av- 
erage more than 4.0 dozen pair per 
hour. The better their distance acuity, 
the lower their production. The expla- 
nation for this negative relation lies in 
the fact that this work requires con- 
tinuous critical vision at an average dis- 
tance of eight inches from the eyes, and 
in the further inference that those 
workers who are best adapted for see- 
ing fine detail at a great distance are 
generally not the ones who are best 
adapted for continuous critical seeing at 
a very close distance. 

Visual performance is also related to 
other criteria of desirability of work- 
men. Figure 3 shows the relation be- 
tween frequency of serious accidents 
among 8,500 workers in a steel mill and 
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Fic. 3. Relation Between Lateral Phorias 
and Serious Accidents of 8503 Steel Workers. 


a combination of results from two tests 
of visual performance — visual phorias 
(convergent posture of the eyes) at a 


“far” distance and also for a distance 
of sixteen inches from the eyes. These 
workers were classified according to the 
difference in visual performance at the 
two distances, as shown on the base line 
of Figure 3. The height of the curve at 
any point indicates the percentage of 
these workers of a given classification 
on the phoria tests who had suffered 
serious accidents during the preceding 
two-year period. The curve is highest 
(greatest accident frequency) for those 
who show the least increase in visual 
convergence from the far to the near 
test, lowest for those who show the 
greatest increase in convergence. The 
two extreme groups show a difference 
of more than two to one in frequency 
of accidents. Applicants and new em- 
ployees who show little or no change in 
visual phoria from far to near can be 
expected to have more accidents if they 
are exposed to accident hazards. The 
cause-and-effect relationship between 
visual performance and accidents is ob- 
scure, and several hypotheses have been 
advanced to explain it. But knowing in 
advance this tendency, an employment 
department may avoid assigning such 
workers to jobs involving hazards or 
high accident rates. 


VISUAL REQUIREMENTS DIFFER FOR 
DIFFERENT JOBS 


The evidence illustrated in Figure 2 
gives the answer to one of the questions 
cited earlier. A test of keenness of vis- 
ion at a distance of about twenty feet 
does not select potentially better work- 
men for all types of work. In fact, for 
some very close jobs, such a test may 
select those who are potentially poorest. 
Visual characteristics that are ordi- 
narily considered normal or highly de- 


* Charles A. Drake, “Accident Proneness: 
; : .” Character and Personality, 1940, 
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sirable may not be desirable for some 
industrial jobs and may even be associ- 
ated with some degree of handicap on 
some jobs. Also, visual characteristics 
that are ordinarily considered abnormal 
and undesirable may be useful and de- 
sirable for some operations. 

Figure 4 shows another such relation- 
ship between rated success of 95 opera- 
tors of milling and profiling machines 
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Fic. 4. Relation Between Near Vertical 
Phorias and Rated Success of 95 Milling Ma- 
chine Operators. 
in one plant and their scores on a dif- 
ferent type of phoria test—one that in- 
dicates the levelness of the two eyes or 
the tendency of either eye to tip upward 
relative to the other eye. This visual 
classification, indicated cn the base line, 
shows normal or level eyes in the mid- 
dle range, and abnormal conditions to- 
ward either end. The percentage of 
high rated operators for each visual 
classification is shown by the height of 
the curve. High rated employees are as 
frequent among the group whose right 
eye tends to point higher as they are 
among the normal phoria group, but 
less frequent among those whose left 
eye tends to point higher. Among these 
operators, there is*an unusually large 
proportion who show an abnormal ver- 


tical phoria with the right eye tending 
to point higher. 

This visual condition is usually asso- 
ciated with a habitual head tilt and 
might be considered a form of visual 
adaptation to a head tilt. The operating 
point on most milling machines is low, 
so that the controls are convenient to 
the hands. To adjust the work or to 
observe the cutting, most operators face 
a little sideways and stoop from the 
waist—inducing a head tilt in looking at 
the job. It may be that the visual ad- 
justment to a head tilt is part of the 
necessary learning and adaptation to 
operate such a machine most success- 
fully, and that those who already have 
this visual condition are to that extent 
pre-adapted and therefore faster learn- 
ers and potentially better operators. 

The visual characteristics that are 
important and desirable for successful 
performance on one type of job may be 
desirable or unimportant or actually 
undesirable on some other type of job. 
“Good vision” for any job is whatever 
visual characteristics enable most work- 
men to do best on that job. Visual de- 
mands differ from job to job and from 
industry to industry.’ But as yet visual 
job analysis is not extensively used.* In- 
dustries have generally followed one of 
two different policies with respect to the 
visual qualifications of applicants: (1) 
they have paid no attention to such re- 
quirements, or (2) they have set up cer- 
tain arbitrary minimum visual require- 
ments for all jobs in the plant or for 
certain categories of jobs. 

The result of the first policy is that 
employees are not always piaced on 


* Hedwig S. Kuhn, “An Appraisal of Visual 
Defects in Ind ,” Transactions, American 
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jobs for which they are particularly 
fitted in terms of their visual charac- 
teristics and of the visual demands of 
the job. Some may be given extensive 
and costly training for jobs which they 
literally cannot see adequately. More 
effective and economical use of man- 
power can be achieved by proper con- 
sideration of individual differences in 
vision and of job differences in visual 
requirements. The result.of the second 
policy, arbitrary visual standards, is 
that many potentially good workmen 
and even some experienced and capable 
workmen have been denied jobs. Even 
if the arbitrary visual standards hap- 
pen to be useful for selecting workers 
for some specific jobs in the plant, there 
are usually many other jobs in the plant 
that can be performed very weil by 
workmen who do not meet those visual 
standards, but do meet other visual re- 
quirements that are important for these 
other jobs. 

These considerations provide the an- 
swer to another of the questions cited 
earlier. Widespread use of appropriate 
visual standards for different jobs need 
not create a group of potential work- 
men who are unemployable for visual 
reasons. Quite the contrary. Visual re- 
quirements that are really appropriate 
for various jobs and that differ for dif- 
ferent jobs would make it possible to 
place and train effectively and perma- 
nently a larger proportion of available 
manpower than is now possible with- 
out such considerations. Even the blind 
can do some work very well.®*° Several 
operations for which the visual require- 
ments have been determined can evi- 


® Eleanor B. Merrill, “Occupational Adjust- 
ment of the be ae :” Publica- 
tion 212, Na’ for Prevention 
of Blindness, 1936. 

10 Albert C. Snell, “Subnormal Vision and 


Occupational Aptitudes,” Paper at the New 
York State , 


dently be performed by one-eyed per- 
sons at least as well if not better than 
by two-eyed persons. Engineering serv- 
ices properly directed to the visual prob- 
lems in industry, with the help of light- 
ing and various optical aids, can reduce 
and simplify the visual requirements on 
many jobs so that a greater proportion 
of available labor can qualify for any 
one job. For instance, if engineers 
would eliminate the necessity for a head 
tilt in the critical operation of a mill- 
ing machine, this might also eliminate 
the desirability of an abnormal visual 
characteristic that is possessed by rela- 
tively few employees when they are as- 
signed to this work. 


MEASURING VISUAL SKILLS 


Whai vision tests and vision require- 
ments will improve safety and produc- 
tion? From the foregoing discussion it 
is evident that only those visual re- 
quirements that are actually related 
to successful performance on different 
jobs will improve safety or production 
in a plant. Visual requirements cannot 
be determined in the first place without 
individual tests of vision. Valid visual 
standards can be set only in terms of 
the specific relations with the available 
criteria of success on different jobs. The 
characteristics of successful experi- 
enced workers, compared with the char- 
acteristics of unsuccessful or inexper- 
ienced workers, as determined by these 
tests, are the factual basis for visual 
standards. Once these standards have 
been established for a given job, selec- 
tion and placement of employees on this 
job should be in terms of their perform- 
ance on these same tests. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to start with vision 
tests that are most convenient and most 
likely to be related to performance on 
a variety of industrial jobs. 

The visual characteristics that seem 
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to be most universally related to job 
performance are those currently re- 
ferred to as “visual performance’™ or 
“visual skills.’”** Visual skills refer to 
performance on various simple seeing 
problems or scales of performance. Such 
tests may be part of the complete diag- 
nostic routine of the eye specialist, be- 
cause they indicate individual differ- 
ences in vision, the causes of which the 
eye specialist wishes to discover and 
correct. But as they are used in indus- 
try they are simply measures of indi- 
vidual differences, divorced from any 
clinical implications of cause, diagno- 
sis, or correction. Educators and psy- 
chologists often refer to various tests 
of perception, achievement, aptitude, in- 
terests, and personality as “diagnostic” 
tests because they may indicate possible 
factors in maladjustment and lack of 
achievement. Visual skill tests may re- 
veal some correlates of achievement and 
adjustment, but they are not themselves 
diagnostic in the clinical sense—they do 
not reveal causes nor indicate cures for 
visual performance itself. Such indica- 
tions appear only in the professional 
eye examinations of individuals who 
consult eye doctors for help. 

The visual skills and skill tests that 
have proved most universally useful and 
adaptable to industrial situations have 
been carefully selected, developed, and 
validated in a joint research project of 
Purdue University and the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company, involving four 
years of experimental work in a variety 
of industries. These tests are now in- 
corporated in the Bausch and Lomb Oc- 
cupational Vision Tests with the Ortho- 
Rater, a precision instrument for the 


11 Hedwig S. Kuhn, “A New Concept of Vis- 
ual Performance in »” Publication 340, 
Nationa] Societ, for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 1940. 

12Carl F. She “Visual Skills,” Opto- 
metric Weekly, 1 , B4: 1465-66. 


rapid and accurate classification of vis- 
ual skills of industrial employees and 
applicants. The tests included are also 
those recommended for use in industry 
in recent optometric” and ophthalmo- 
logical"* literature: 


At oe cans equivalent of twenty 


Vertical phoria. 
Lateral phoria. 
Acuity, both eyes. 
Acuity, right eye. 
Acuity, left eye. 
Depth perception. 
Color discrimination. 
At the optical equivalent of thirteen 
inches 

Acuity, both eyes. 
Acuity, right eye. 
Acuity, left eye. 
Vertical phoria. 
Lateral phoria. 


The form of each test was evolved to 
meet the specifications for validity that 
were developed by trial and experiment 
in different industries: constant testing 
conditions, adequate classification 
throughout the entire range of each 
skill, satisfactory reliability in test and 
retest with different instruments and 
different examiners, significant rela- 
tions with various industrial criteria on 
different jobs, adequate correspondence 
with similar clinical tests. The forego- 
ing examples of relations between such 
tests and job performance show the 
need for tests at a near distance as well 
as at the traditional testing distance of 
twenty feet. The entire battery and 
method of administration were evolved 
to meet the specifications for utility and 
economy of time that likewise appeared 
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18 J bid. 
14 Albert C. Snell, et alii, “The Field of In- 
thalmol 


Section on Ophthalmology of 
Medical Association,” Feed Ree 
Quarterly Journal, i942, 7:91-96. 
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in many industrial trials: a self-con- 
tained testing unit, portable and use- 
able anywhere in a plant; optimum se- 
quence of tests; uniform and simple 
scoring on each test, and a uniform 
testing procedure that can quickly be 
mastered by industrial personnel as- 
signed to this work; and an objective 
record form arranged for rapid me- 
chanical classification and selection. The 
necessary instruction and supervised 
practice for test administrators and 
analysts have been condensed into a 
brief training course, the Industrial 
Vision Institute, at Purdue University 


VISUAL SKILLS CAN BE IMPROVED 


The visual skills of any employee, as 
tested and recorded according to the 
above specifications, show a pattern of 
visual performance. This pattern is 
evident in a “Visual Performance Pro- 
file’ (adapted from the achievement 
profile of educational testing). Figure 
5 shows an example of an individual 
profile of scores on the Ortho-Rater 
tests. The visual requirements for bet- 
ter than average success on any indus- 
trial job likewise form a pattern. In 
Figure 6 the patterns of desirable skills 
on two different jobs are indicated by 
shading over the range of undesirable 
scores on each test. The individual pat- 
tern illustrated in Figure 5 fits the de- 
sired pattern for one job but not for 
the other. Figure 5 also shows the in- 
dividual test scores recorded by a sys- 
tem of holes and slots*® around the peri- 
phery of the card. A needle or “tum- 
bler” run through any hole in a set of 
records quickly separates those that are 
slotted. Successive separaticns at dif- 
ferent holes quickly identify the records 
of those who do and those who do not 


1%*The McBee 


system, the McBee 
Company, Athens, 


qualify according to any given set of 
visual requirements. 

An applicant who does not have the 
desirable visual skills for a certain job 
will often voluntarily see a professional 
eye specialist. Professional ocular serv- 
ices can in this way increase the avail- 
able supply of labor for certain critical 
jobs, even for the severe visual require- 
ments of the armed forces.**** Such a 
program in a situation where labor is 
scarce was recently reported by Kuhn.* 
Another aspect of professional ocular 
service in industry reported by Tiffin’® 
and Weston,” is the prescription of spe- 
cial individual occupational optical aids 
even for persons with normal vision 
who must do work that is exceptionally 
close and severe in visual demands. 


Another aspect of professional ocular 
services is the maintenance of visual 
skills among veteran workmen and the 
rehabilitation of skills that have deteri- 
orated with age or disease. It has been 
found that frequently there are startling 
changes in visual skills with increasing 
age and with greater experience on 
some jobs*? — even among employees 
whose vision was known to be adequate 


1¢J. H. Ohm and Jens P. H. Jensen, “Re- 
sults of Rehabilitation,” Optometric Weekly, 
1948, 34:448, 458. 

170. J. Melvin, “ rt of Department of 
Visual Adaptation Rehabilitation,” Opto- 
metric Weekly, 1948, 34:800-01. 


18 Hedwig S. Kuhn, “Significance of Visual 
Defects in War Production Effort,” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1943, 
123 :1085-1088. 

19 Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1942. Pp. 160-64. 

20H. C. Weston and S. Adaris, “The Effect 
of Eyestrain on the Output of Linkers in the 


Hosiery Industry,” Report No. 40, I 
Faligue Remeses Deatd. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1927. 

21 Joseph Tiffin, loc. cit., pp. 147-54. 

22 Selwyn D. Collins and Elliott H. Pennell, 


“The Use of the Curve to Rep 
the Prevalence of Vision 


resent 
Persons of Specific Ages Above Thirty Years, 
Human Biology, 1985, 7: 


257-66. 
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at the time they were hired. Such losses 
are sometimes costly to production.** The 
increasing proportion of older workmen 
in industry intensifies the problem of 
visual maintenance of employees.** Pe- 
riodic retests of visual skills, at least 
among key men in a plant, often result 
in actual economy of manpower.”* Pro- 
fessional eye care can compensate for 
most of these losses before they become 
serious handicaps or hazards on the job. 
But workmen frequently are not aware 

23 Francis E. Carroll, “Defective Eyesight 
in the Building Industry, ”" The Bausch and 
Lomb Magazine, Summer, 1940, 16, (3) : 19-21. 

24 Ross A. McFarland, “The Older Worker 


> — ” Harvard Business Review, 1943: 

25 Hart E. Fisher, “What Periodic Examina- 
tions Can Accomplish, ” National Safety News, 
December, 1935. 


of their own visual shortcomings or 
losses; these must be detected by ade- 
quate means—a legitimate concern and 
responsibility of industrial manage- 
ment. 


SUMMARY 


It may be said in summary (1) that 
visual skills are important for success- 
ful job performance, (2) that the means 
are now available for a visual program 
of fact-finding, for determining visual 
requirements for different jobs and clas- 
sifying the visual skills of employees 
and applicants, and (3) that profession- 
al ocular services can help industry to 
develop and conserve the visual skills 
and “resources” of its manpower. 














PROBLEMS AND METHODS IN JOB EVALUATION 
By HERBERT MOORE 


STEVENSON AND KELLOGG, LTD., TORONTO 


UNDAMENTAL to every practise 

there is or should be a theory or 
premise; the form that the theory takes 
when it is applied to a problem varies 
with the comprehensiveness of vision 
and the analytical ability of those who 
apply it; if the application is to endure 
and to produce permanent results the 
theory must be sound. 

Job evaluation was created in re- 
sponse to a need, and formulated as a 
technique to substitute for the hit-and- 
miss methods that had been used to ar- 
rive at estimates of job worth; its de- 
velopment has been concerned with the 
refinement of that technique or the sub- 
stitution of others, rather than with a 
formulation of the theories and impli- 
cations of the practise. 


PRINCIPLES OF JOB EVALUATION 


The principles on which the practise 
rests can be reduced to four: 

A. The salary or wages paid for a 
job should be in direct proportion to the 
effort expended and work done in the 
job situation. — In practise this has re- 
sulted in reducing most jobs to varia- 
tions of four factors: skill, effort, re- 
sponsibility and job conditions, in which 
skill and responsibility are customarily 
credited with 70 per cent of the job 
worth, and effort and working conditions 
15 per cent each. This obviously reduces 
the physical effort expended on a job to 
but a small percentage of the job worth, 
and by implication places those jobs 
that are crude expressions of physical 


exertion at the bottom of the wage scale, 
at the same time that it equates skill 
and responsibility as determinants of 
job worth. 

B. The wage-earning jobs in ang 
company should be represented by a 
company wage trend in which increases 
of any or all of the factors to which jobs 
are reduced correlate with increased 
pay to the operators; and these increas- 
es should closely parallel the community 
rate for the job. — This assumes the 
accuracy of community rates and forces 
an evaluation system into the structure 
that is already existing. An essential 
objective of job evaluation is the correc- 
tion of wage inequalities; any student 
of social and economic trends is aware 
of the fact that the pressure of strong 
unions has resulted in some jobs being 
overpaid in relation to others. To set 
community trend as an arbitrary goal in 
terms of which the validity of judg- 
ments based on analyses of jobs is to be 
measured is to fall back on G. B. Shaw’s 
attitude toward the world; if job evalu- 
ation is to survive it must establish a 
basis for internal consistency within a 
company, and set up goals toward which 
management and labor work regardless 
of the discrepancies that may exist be- 
cause of the pressure of labor groups or 
the niggardliness of management. 

C. For each job there should be an 
established maximum and minimum 
that should vary by a consistent per- 
centage throughout all wage-earning 
jobs in a particular company. — The 
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spread may be anywhere between 15 
and 25 per cent, depending on company 
practise, and may vary by as much as 
40 per cent in supervisory and execu- 
tive jobs. The establishment of a spread 
is contradictory to the common practise 
of a flat rate for jobs, and recognizes 
the principle of individual differences as 
a factor in determining wage rate; at 
the same time it acknowledges the fact 
that job evaluation cannot be effected 
without the application of a partner 
that estimates the adequacy with which 
the job factors are expressed by the dif- 
ferent operators; in other words, job 
evaluation without man evaluation is 
only one half of the necessary equip- 
ment for establishing an equitable wage 
structure. 

D. Each job can be reduced to €éle- 
ments that can be converted to per- 
centages of time spent on the job, or can 
be translated into factors that are psy- 
chological abstractions representing fu- 
sions of energy, skill, patience and good 
judgment. — This means that job an- 
alyses reduce jobs to one of two bases: 
elements represented by temporal in- 
tervals or factors which are hypotheti- 
cal entities. The time spent by an opera- 
tor on any one element is at the best a 
rough guess, and the value of the ele- 
ment is determined by going rates at 
the time the valuation was placed on the 
total job represented by the element. 
The conversion of any outward expres- 
sion of a psychological function into 
one factor is at the best an interpreta- 
tion and at the worst an assumption of 
the independent existence of functions 
or capacities. 


PURPOSE OF JOB EVALUATION 


In spite of the questionableness of the 
assumptions on which job evaluation 
rests it has survived two decades of 
practise and has widened its field of 
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usefulness to the level where it now em- 
braces all types of work with the possi- 
ble exception of the professional group. 
Job evaluation was first introduced to 
accomplish four purposes: 

A. To measure and evaluate the rela- 
tive worth of all jobs within a 
plant by some impersonal measur- 
ing stick, in order to maintain a 
balanced compensation structure 
that can be defended on a factual 
basis. 

B. To remove all suspicion from the 
employee’s mind that favoritism 
exists. 

C. To eliminate grievances that are 
due to unfair pay differentials. 

D. To aid foremen and supervisors 
in their wage and salary adminis- 
tration problems.’ 


PROCEDURES IN JOB EVALUATION 


To accomplish these purposes there 
have been four different types of pro- 
cedures developed — job classification, 
job ranking, job elements, and point 
evaluation. An examination of each of 
them will serve to appraise their value 
and promise of permanence. 

Job Classification. — This system as- 
sumes that jobs in any company differ 
in terms of one or of a few broad prin- 
ciples which vary in degrees and which 
can be used as guides for grouping jobs 
into classes. Such guiding principles as 
the following have been used: 

a@) The number and kind of rules 

which regulate the performance 
of the job. 

b) Thedegree of responsibility of the 
job and the extent to which it 
necessitates independent judg- 
ment or/and supervision. 

c) The types of operations and the 
level of complexity of tools or ma- 
chines used. 

d) The level of training and experi- 
ence required by the job. 


1“Job Evaluation,” Studies in Personnel 
4, The Conference 


Policy, 1940, No. 25, p 
Boned’ New ‘York. 
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On the bases provided by this system 
some companies have classified their of- 
fice jobs into 8-11 groups, with varying 
numbers of subgroups; and others have 
classified their operating jobs into such 
major groups as unskilled, semi-skilled, 
and skilled, and their salaried jobs into 
interpretative, creative, executive and 
administrative. 

The infrequency with which this sys- 
tem has been used is due to its disad- 
vantages: 


a) The net result of the plan is that 
jobs are located in broad classes 
with a considerable spread be- 
tween both the base and ceiling 
rates of each class and the base or 
ceiling rates of different classes. 
The consequence of this broad 
grouping is that all jobs in any 
one class have the same ceiling; 
and jobs that are borderline be- 
tween any two classes are either 
penalized or overpaid. 

The resulting classifications are 
based on overall judgments; these 
are determined by various means 
which vary from judge to judge 
according to the factor or element 
that guides the formation of the 
judgment. The result is an accent- 
uation of the importance of one 
principle or premise and an ignor- 
ing of other significant elements 
in the job situation. 

The objection can also be raised 
that this method is no improve- 
ment on the old method of over- 
all estimation of job worth; it 
provides only general guides for 
judgment, and uses neither analy- 
sis nor weighted appraisal of ele- 
ments in estimating job worth. 


Equally as serious is the fact that 
this method requires no record of 
the bases on which judgments are 
made; when subsequent judg- 
ments are made by new members 
of a rating committee no criteria 
are available for making compari- 
sons. 


The advantages of such a system are: 


a) The system is simple to operate 

for the reason that members of a 
rating committee do not spend the 
time comparing differences in 
judgment of degree or point value 
that they will spend when the 
values assigned to 8-10 disputed 
factors in jobs are compared. 
The system is easy to explain to 
employees who readily recognize 
jobs as nes to an unskilled, 
semi-skilled or skilled class, or as 
varying in terms of the necessity 
for observing many rules or mak- 
ing frequent judgments. However, 
it frequently results in uncertain- 
ty when jobs that occasionally re- 
quire creativeness or the follow- 
ing of complex rules or the mak- 
ing of independent judgments are 
being classified. 
The system requires the selection 
of key jobs for each class and the 
use of these as anchorage points 
for group assignment. This sim- 
plifies job comparison, and may 
result In as many classes as the 
management of the company 
wishes to recognize. The crux of 
significance lies in the discrimi- 
nate selection of key jobs and in 
the liberalness of interpretation 
of job similarity. 

Job Ranking. — This method of 
classifying jobs is somewhat similar to 
the man-ranking method, except that 
the task is preceded and followed by a 
company-wide organization chart which 
serves as a preliminary guide to rank- 
ing, and as a final form for expressing 
the relationships. 

The usual method is to select one de- 
partment or division and rank all jobs 
in order of their value to the organiza- 
tion. This is done by a valuation com- 
mittee which confers with a depart- 
mental supervisor who suggests job 
ranks for all jobs in his unit. The com- 
mittee suggests, or agrees upon, the 
bases for ranking. 
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When the jobs in each division are 
arranged in rank order the departments 
are compared either by selecting key 
jobs in each department or by agreeing 
upon a number of levels and assigning 
jobs to levels according to their depart- 
mental rank. 


This method has rarely been used; it 
has suffered the same fate as the man- 
ranking method and for approximately 
the same reasons: 


a) Those who are asked to rank jobs 
tend to rank in terms of attitude 
towards present occupants instead 
of in terms of the demands and 
responsibilities of the job. 
Departmental job comparisons 
frequentiy result in increased ten- 
sions as relative importance of 
jobs tends to be reflected in salary 
levels of supervisors — disagree- 
ments among job rankers are of- 
ten due to personal differences 
rather than to proven results of 
objective analyses. 


Over against these difficulties the ex- 


ponents of the method point out its ad- 
vantages as: 


a) The job comparison method leads 
to fine discriminations because it 
permits as many job classes as a 
mane committee thinks essen- 

ial. 
The system 
of jobs into 


rmits the grouping 
bs road classes and the 
subdivision of these into groups 


with varying 
consequent flexibility. 
Making the departmental compar- 
isons is of educational value to the 
supervisors in that they become 
familiar with the operational 
processes in other departments, 
and view the work of their own 
Seo nene in relation to the 
whole. 


Job Elements.—This method is based 
on the assumption that each job can be 
reduced to a number of elements which 
can be equated with time intervals spent 


ranges and 
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by operators in performing the demands 
of the element; and that a fusion of the 
going rates of each element determines 
the present value of a job. The method 
was first developed in the Aetna Affiliat- 
ed Companies and has been limited, 
with but few exceptions, to office and 
salaried jobs. It assumes that all clerical 
work can be reduced to three elements 
— doing, checking, and supervising the 
work; and that job differences can be 
measured by the variations in difficulty 
and complexity of these elements. 


An amplification of the plan necessi- 
tates the listing and classifying of the 
variables in each of these three ele- 
ments. Such a development has been 
suggested in a job study plan offered by 
a Clerical Salary Study Committee of 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion.? This committee grouped the “‘do- 
ing” and “checking” operations in office 
jobs into nine major classes — messen- 
ger, sorting, countin’. posting, review- 
ing, balancing, discussing or correspon- 
dence, and machine operations. Each of 
these types of work was further divided 
into several fundamental clerical opera- 
tions, with a total (in 1940) of 107 dif- 
ferent operations. Examples of such 
are: 


1. Assembling and inclosing 


2. Sorting that involves an ex- 
amination of material to 
determine sorting 

. Counting such items as 
lines, paper 

. Posting that involves the 
interpretation of a few 


. Balancing groups of items 
to separate records in- 
volving series of multi- 
plications or division 
2 Report No. 4, 1941, pp. 43-56. See Report 


No. 8, 1940, pp. 33-52 and whole Report No. 
5, 1942. 
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Supplementing the list of 107 opera- 
tions is the recognition that the work 
may be performed under two conditions, 
with or without check; and in some op- 
erations there are two other factors that 
affect the job value — contacts with 
company employees or with outsiders. 

The “supervisory” elements in jobs 
also have been more closely defined in 
terms of four variables — the number 
of people supervised, the difficulty of 
the work supervised, the variety of 
work supervised, and the completeness 
of supervision. On the basis of these 
four variables, supervisory tasks have 
been placed in 44 different groups and 
further subdivided into complete or par- 
tial supervision. 

To establish values for these 107 op- 
erations and 44 supervisory classes, 
various company representatives pro- 
vided estimates of the annual salaries 


' of those whose rank was limited to a 


single operation or supervisory class; 
the weighted average of these estimates 
provided values for the operation. Ex- 
amples of these values are given with 
the above illustrations of operations. 

To provide values for combination or 
multiple jobs in which various opera- 
tions are performed by the same per- 
son, the percentages of total working 
time spent on each operation is estimat- 
ed, and the corresponding total of per- 
centages of operative values provides 
the job value; this total value is in- 
creased by varying percentages accord- 
ing to the variety of operations per- 
formed. 

The advantages that this method of 
job evaluation offers have been listed 
as:* 

a) The isolation of such operations 
will improve the writing of job 
descriptions. 

8 

cheer oe 


b) An evaluation of the job descrip- 
tions can be made in numerical 
terms based on the relative im- 
portance and difficulty of the vari- 
ous operations. 

c) Comparison of salaries — 
other companies will be facilita 
by ready detection of job similari- 
ties and differences. 

The significance and value of this 
method of job evaluation can only be 
estimated when it has been applied to a 
wide variety of office jobs; in its pres- 
ent form the usefulness of the method 
is limited to large companies and rela- 
tively low level jobs. Against its use- 
fulness as a reliable job-measuring tool 
the following objections may be raised: 


a) Assuming that the doing and the 
checking tasks can be reduced to 
107 operations and the super- 
visory to 44, the task of equating 
specific operations in any one com- 
pany with the predetermined cate- 
gories is complicated by endless 
variations in different companies ; 
for example, the sorting and deliv- 
ery of mail and company memos 
varies in terms of number of 
stairs to climb, machinery to be 
circumvented in the factory, out- 
door exposure in visiting other 
buildings, and distance to be trav- 
elled. To label mail delivery as 
one operation is to ignore neces- 
sary considerations when selec- 
tions are to be made. 

b) The average or going rates for an 
operation vary in terms of many 
variables, especially territorial.To 
establish community averages for 
jobs by the same title is difficult 
in relatively large communities ; to 
establish the same for operations 
and to delimit these by variables 
and establish community rates for 
these is not only difficult, it is im- 
possible, for the same operation 
under the same conditions is rare- 
ly repeated. 

c) Even if the list of operations in 
office jobs could be completed and 
the group of 151 operations in- 
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creased many times, the varia- 
tions in the same operations in 
different companies and in the 
same company at various parts of 
the plant are so many that a des- 
criptive qualitative and quantita- 
tive variance factor must neces- 
sarily be added. To add that vari- 
able and hope to establish com- 
pany and community rates for dif- 
ferent degrees of the operation as 
a full time task is impossible. 

d) Values for multiple operations are 
based on coarse estimates of the 
time spent on the different opera- 
tions. Assuming that operations 
done by the same person vary in 
value by as little as 25 per cent 
and that the time estimates are 
approximately correct (which is 
a rare phenomenon) the debatable 
stand is taken that the pay rate 
for the job should be the gross 
total of the varying percentage 
values, supplemented by an over- 
all percentage that increases as 
number of operations performed 
by the same person increases. This 
method of estimating job value is 
opposed by many unions and by 
much current practise that goes 
on the theory that the standard 
rate for a job should be the price 
of its most difficult task. 

A job evaluation system that is adopt- 
ed must be fair to the operator and to 
the company; one that is based on a 
theory that runs counter to common 
practise is not readily accepted either 
by union or management. 

Point Evaluation.*— This is the most 
widely used method and the plan that 
includes the essential features of the 
others with some supplementary tech- 
niques that are assumed to increase the 
accuracy of its disclosures. This method 
assumes that all the jobs in any com- 
pany can be reduced to a number of 
factors which are expressed in varying 


*A combination of the point evaluation and 
the job ranking under the 


factor has been 
by Benge, Burk, and Hay. 
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degrees in the different jobs, that these 
factors can be reduced to statistical 
values and equated with equitable wage 
ranges, and that the disclosures can pro- 
vide relative values of jobs. Before dis- 
cussing the problems involved in devel- 
oping and applying the system, both its 
advantages and disadvantages will be 
listed. 


Advantages: 


a) Point evaluation provides raters— 
supervisors, union representatives 
and executives — with training in 
analytical methods and brings to 
their attention all the factors that 
should be considered in determin- 
ing job worth. 

b) Point evaluation provides common 
standards in terms of which all 
raters make judgments and ex- 
press results. By converting these 
standards into simple numerical 
relations, the relative importance 
of conditions represented by the 
factors can be expressed with ex- 
actness and definiteness. 

c) The point value of the factors can 
readily be converted into wage 
rates that ensure consistency of 
relationship throughout the wage 
structure. 

d) The net result is a grouping of 
jobs into a number of classes that 
cross conventional groupings and 
that can be expressed in terms of 
wage-rate increase, promotional 
steps, or divisional] levels, or that 
can be expressed as a specific wage 
range for each job that varies 
from one job to another. 

e) The resulting wage structure pro- 
vides management with a consis- 
tent relationship between jobs and 
with uniform wage boundaries for 
range values that maintain the 
same rates of spread throughout 
the scale. 

The disadvantages and possible pit- 

falls of this method are: 


a) The results are expressed in nu- 
merical values which imply a de- 
gree of exactness that does not ex- 
press the variations in judgments. 
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b) Each job is analyzed into 8 to 15 
factors and each factor into 3 to 
7 degrees. To estimate the worth 
of each job there are from 25 to 
125 judgments made by 38 to 5 
people. The possibility of error 
and the necessity for frequent 
compromise in order to affect 
progress are ever present. 

c) The results are expressed in 
mathematical relations which rep- 
resent job groups. The spread be- 
tween the extremes of any group 
is usually larger than the spread 
between the top 30 per cent and 
bottom 30 per cent of two adjoin- 
ing groups, and yet jobs in the 
higher group are priced at an 
hourly rate of two to five cents 
above the lower. Justification for 
the grouping is difficult unless a 
considerable margin of error is 
recognized; that recognition runs 
counter to the assumption that the 
system provides for the proper 
evaluation of small differences. 

In spite of these danger points the 
Point Evaluation system is the most 
widely used method today. The principle 
steps necessary for applying the system, 
together with an estimate of the valid- 
ity of the techniques comprise the bal- 
ance of this paper. 

a) Gathering job data. — This is se- 
cured by one of three methods — com- 
pleted questionnaires by employees, 
from inspection of the jobs by the job 
analyst, and by means of an interview 
with the foreman after the job analyst 
has inspected the jobs. The first of these 
methods is cumbersome, and usually in- 
complete and inaccurate; the second 
varies in completeness with the job 
familiarity and analytical and interpre- 
tative capacity of the analyst; the third 
depends upon the capacity of the anal- 
yst to separate the wheat from the 
chaff in discussing the jobs with each 
foreman. 


b) Writing job descriptions. — This 


job is the second step in the process and 
depends for its accuracy upon the abil- 
ity of the analyst to describe the job 
demands in terms of its purpose, its 
content, and its occasional tasks. Inci- 
dental to the description is the ascrip- 
tion of proper title to the job; the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles provides 
an exact guide in many instances and 
suggestions for both titles and group- 
ings in most cases. 

c) Analyzing jobs into factors. — In 
this step there are two important prob- 
lems: the selection of factors and the 
analysis of the job into the degree of 
each factor demanded by the job. The 
factors may be selected arbitrarily or 
may duplicate such already existing 
scales as the National Metal Trades or 
the General Electric system; or the fac- 
tors may be selected after the job des- 
criptions are completed. In either case 
the factors are commonly arranged in 
four groups — skill, responsibility, 
working conditions and effort, with such 
sub-divisions of these as are necessitat- 
ed by the different jobs. Whichever 
group is used the factors selected should 
conform to the following principles: 


(1) They should be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include all the elements 
in the jobs being evaluated. 


(2) They should not duplicate one an- 
other, thus avoiding double credit 
for performance of any one func- 
tion. 

(3) They should lend themselves to 
gradation and be expressed in vari- 
ous degrees in different jobs. 

The degrees into which each factor is 
subdivided are determined by the varia- 
tions demanded by the different jobs. 
That variation may be expressed by the 
job-factor-degree comparison method, 
in which jobs are compared from the 
standpoint of expressing, for example, 
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skill, or mental effort; or the degrees 
may be expressed in descriptive form, 
and the job expressions matched against 
the step description. The advantage of 
the latter method is the consistent guide 
that it provides for comparing the ex- 
pression of the factor in different job 
situations. 

d) Weighing the factors. — This is 
usually done in one of three ways: (1) 
predetermined weights that have been 
found effective in comparable job situa- 
tions or that are used by existing scales, 
(2) a selected total that is divided 
among the several factors by comparing 
the most significant expression of the 
different factors in the jobs and assign- 
ing a maximum value to each one in 
terms of the relative significance of 
these expressions, and then graduating 
these maxima on a geometrical or arith- 
metical progression scale, (3) equating 
key jobs with current annual values of 
these jobs, analyzing the part played by 
the different factors in each of these 
jobs and after assigning arbitrary per- 
centages of the total value to each, 
translating the cash price of the job in- 
to point values on the scale. In any case 
the weights given the different factors 
can be validated only in terms of the 
end result of the evaluation effort; they 
cannot be statistically justified (at least 
they have not been), and their values 
vary in different factors in comparable 
companies by as much as 25 per cent. 
The test of their adequacy is the extent 
to which the end result provides a dis- 
tribution of point values, when checked 
against current job rates, that display 
a consistent percentage increase 
throughout the wage structure. 


e) Job pricing. — The end result of 
job evaluation is the setting of accept- 
able prices to individual jobs or groups 
of jobs. The process by which this is 
accomplished, once values have been as- 


signed to the different factors in each 
job, is: 

(1) Plot the point values of the jobs 
against the weighted average of 
each job. 

Establish a trend line that repre- 
sents the relations between the 
different jobs or groups of jobs. 
This trend line ideally should be 
of the linear function type, but 
may be of an ogive form use 
of (a) Local overpricing due to 
a conflict between supply and 
demand of certain types of labor, 
(b) overweighting of some fac- 
tors in relation to others, (c) 
company and community policy 
to pay unequal differentials be- 
tween wage earning groups, for 
example, between unskilled and 
semi-skilled, or skilled and fore- 
men groups. To establish a com- 
pany trend line, the community 
rates of comparable jobs must be 
ascertained, and the company 
trend line converted to a close 
approximation of community 
rates. 

The trend line represents the 
average point values of groups of 
jobs plotted against the average 
current price of these jobs. To 
establish job prices, a range of 
values for each job should be es- 
tablished that is consistent 
throughout the wage structure. 
Internal consistency is an essen- 
tial for equitable wage adjust- 
ments. This is most easily se- 
cured by establishing a consis- 
tent percentage spread (varying 
from 5 to 15 per cent on either 
side of the trend line) ; the base 
representing the minimum or 
hiring price, the ceiling repre- 
senting the maximum price of 
the job. 

The above five problems are the chief 
factors for consideration in establish- 
ing a job evaluation structure, but inci- 
dental to its establishment there are 
other issues that should be cared for 
before the wage program is put into ef- 
fect; the chief of these are: 


(2) 
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a) The cooperation of management 
and labor in developing the program; 
the bases on which the structure rests 
must be understood and accepted by 
both, if it is to act as a guide in deter- 
mining job worth. 

b) The establishment of promotional 
steps that are controlled by temporal 
spans and merit-rating procedures that 
estimate the same factors in the men 
that have been used in estimeting the 
job. In an adequate wage structure each 
job will have a price variation of 15-30 
per cent. The location of an employee 
on that spread can only be properly es- 
timated by merit rating that has direct 
relation to job factors. 

c) The training of a member of the 
personnel department and a rating com- 
mittee to carry on the program. Job 
values are not static; they change with 
every major change in job techniques 
and procedures, and with every addition 
to or subtraction from the demands of 
the job. To ensure permanent values 
for a wage structure all jobs should be 
appraised shortly after changes in pro- 
cedure are established. 

ad) Jobs that are out of line with the 
current trend should be corrected; ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of jobs in the 
average company are either below the 
base or above the ceiling of the trend 
line. Those below the base line can be 
corrected easily ; those above the ceiling 
cannot be so easily corrected, for the 
usual procedure necessary to make such 
correction — decrease in salary or 
change of job to another job that is 
the same value as that being paid a 
worker for an overpaid job — cannot 
quickly be effected. The established 
trend provides a goal towards which 
management works by replacing over- 
paid men by true value employees, as 
those who are overpaid are trained for 
more responsible jobs or are retired. 


e) An incidental and essential part 
of job evaluation is the writing of job 
specifications, on the basis of which 
candidates for positions are evaluated 
and objective standards are established 
for appraising candidates. Thus the per- 
sonnel department is provided with 
standards of acceptability and the test- 
ing department is provided with a def- 
inite list of job demands in terms of 
which tests of every known variety may 
be developed to provide estimates of 
candidates’ promise. Job evaluation thus 
becomes a tool that is basic to satisfac- 
tory management-labor relations and to 
adequate personnel selection, at the 
same time that it provides the bases on 
which a testing program may be devel- 
oped and a merit-rating and promotion- 
al scheme organized. 
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TREMENDOUS volume of materi- 
al has appeared within the last 
year on the problem of postwar employ- 
ment. Almost without exception, how- 
ever, these articles have been concerned 
with a discussion of the magnitude and 
mechanics and economics of the prob- 
lem. Little has been said about the psy- 
chological factors involved. Indeed, lit- 
tle is known about associated psycho- 
logical factors since the relatively small 
number of discharged men and women 
have returned to widely scattered jobs 
in an unusual labor market, and for the 
most part have not had actual battle 
experience. This second point is worth 
noting since there is some evidence to 
suggest that the nature of modern war 
reflected on the backdrop of modern 
society is a particuliarly acute psycho- 
logical experience. 

The over-all picture of the problem 
gives some hint of the psychological ef- 
fect of war, and suggests a number of 
related problems of a social-psychologi- 
cal nature. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO .2E-EMPLOY- 
MENT OF DISCHARGED VETERANS 


Up to February, 1944, over a million 
men had been discharged from the 
armed forces. Of these about 200,000 
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were released because they were over 
age. The remainder were discharged 
for other reasons — no doubt largely 
civilian disability. From December 7, 
1941, to February 1, 1944, the discharg- 
es for “other reasons” included 32,000 
deserters from the armed forces, 6,000 
dishonorable discharges, 11,000 separa- 
tions for bad conduct, and 38,000 re- 
leased as undesirable [11]. These data 
show that to date industry has been re- 
employing largely the same kinds of 
people it had before the war. They 
have, to be sure, some experience with 
military life, and in some cases their 
mental and physical handicaps have 
been exaggerated by reason of this ex- 
perience. But the fact remains that 
classification of “Civilian Disability 
Discharge” connotes a disability which 
is not service-connected. These, then, 
are the people who were taken out of 
jobs and schools for a short period of 
military training and were then released 
for further schooling or work. With 
one important exception, which will be 
discussed later, they are the same men 
and women that employers had on their 
payrolls before the war. 

A preview of the kinds of problems 
with which we will be confronted is giv- 
en in a statement by Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vete- 
rans’ Affairs [12]. This report states 
that “discharges for neuro-psychiatric 
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reasons constitute one third of all dis- 
ability discharges” from the Army and 
that “mental cases rank among the first 
ten causes of naval medical discharges.” 
The report adds that “recently selective 
service officials said they expected that 
about 100,000 men would have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces by the 
end of (1943) for nervous and mental 
reasons.” General Hines adds an excla- 
mation point to these figures by his 
statement that “neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients constitute 51 per cent of the cur- 
rent war’s fighting men now in vete- 
ran’s hospitals” and that “information 
has been received from the armed forc- 
es that the number of veterans to be 
separated from service for neuropsy- 
chiatric diseases will progressively in- 
crease” [12]. 

The seriousness of this situation will 
depend in no small measure on the abil- 
ity of the armed forces to obtain and 
maintain adequate staffs of specialists 
in the psychiatric field. Such people are 
already used effectively in combat areas 
and will continue toe be needed in goodly 
numbers to treat veterans evacuated 
from battle areas. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert J. Carpen- 
ter reports that “according to present 
figures, from 10 to 20 per cent of casu- 
alties developing in combat are neuro- 
psychiatric and, in certain engagements, 
as high as 30 per cent are of this type. 
It has been found that, when these cases 
are properly recognized and treated at 
forward areas, up to 80 per cent can be 
returned to combat duty ; whereas, when 
improperly evaluated and unnecessari- 
ly evacuated to rear areas, only from 5 
to 10 per cent can be returned to 
duty” [1:705]. 

It would appear, therefore, that neu- 
ropsychiatric difficulties of a severe na- 
ture will receive more adequate atten- 
tion as experience and increased staffs 
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permit. Insofar as this is true society 
will not be faced with an excess of prob- 
lem behavior. 


COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY NEEDED TO 
ADAPT JOBS TO VETERAN’S NEEDS 


Until such time as adequate identifi- 
cation, evaluation, and care are avail- 
able, employers must expect to continue 
to get some neuropsychiatric cases.* 
Typical, perhaps, of the people in this 
group are the three men whose post-war 
histories are as follows: 

The first man was released from the 
Navy and worked in turn for several 
companies within the space of a few 
months. In each case he was employed 
in accounting and clerical work, his oc- 
cupation prior to the war, but in each 
case his employer was unable to cope 
with his extreme nervousness. Investi- 
gation revealed that this man had suf- 
fered severe injuries resulting from an 
airplane crash and had also been ship- 
wrecked. He was unable to concentrate 
on his work and he had no confidence in 
his ability to hold a job. 

Another type of reaction is illustrated 
by an employee who complained to his 
supervisor that his own personal physi- 
cian had told him he was inhaling too 
much metallic dust and that the only 
thing for him to do was to quit his job. 
He exhibited a marked nervous condi- 
tion and readily asserted that his heart 
was failing, his blood pressure was low, 
his digestion was poor, and his breath- 
ing difficult. All these complaints were 
in contrast to the healthy appearance of 
the individual. In order to determine the 
facts, arrangements were made to give 
him a thorough physical examination, 
and separate tests were made which 
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showed that the actual working condi- 
tions were entirely free of the hazards 
mentioned. 

The medical examination report on 
this man revealed an essentially normal 
individual. On the basis of the examina- 
tion the medical officer reported that in 
his judgment the employee’s marked 
nervousness resulted from the terrific 
tension of walking alone for several 
hours through the jungles of New Guin- 
ea. Since his return to the United States 
he had become nervous whenever his 
work became automatic and did not de- 
mand constant attention. 

On the basis of the physician’s rec- 
ommendation this man was given a less 
repetitive job which allowed him some 
freedom to use his own approach and 
ingenuity. Within two weeks he had 
already showed marked improvement. 

A third variation of this pattern is 
typified by a man who was employed 
after spending thirteen days in the 
Army. His discharge papers indicated 
only that he was discharged for “medi- 
cal reasons.” After employment he re- 
ported for work on schedule, but after 
four hours on the job he disappeared 
and did not show up again. As an isolat- 
ed case this might be of no significance. 
It becomes important, however, insofar 


as it represents a “job-hoboism” — an 
escapist tendency and a persistent in- 
ability to settle down. 


These cases show not only that em- 
ployers will be faced with a certain 
amount of atypical behavior, but also 
that the aid of specialists can effectively 
be utilized in determining the kinds of 
jobs which are suitable, and even thera- 
peutic, for men and women with psycho- 
neurotic difficulties.* One of the ches gg 
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needs of the hour is an adequate analy- 
sis of the kinds of jobs which can be 
handled efficiently and with satisfaction 
by men and women with varying kinds 
and degrees of neuropsychiatric diffi- 
culties. 

Much attention will be given to these 
people since their reactions and experi- 
ences are likely to be startling and dra- 
matic. There are, however, a number of 
other problems of a psychological na- 
ture relating to re-employment which 
are less striking, but will perhaps ap- 
pear in greater frequency. 

One such problem is illustrated by the 
fact that to date a majority of employ- 
ees returning after a period in the 
armed forces do not want their old jobs 
— to which they are entitled under the 
terms of the Selective Service Act. They 
want better jobs. An analysis of a ran- 
dom group of 143 returned servicemen 
revealed that less than one third of them 
had been employed by the same com- 
pany prior to entering the service, and 
of this group 38 per cent were placed 
on better jobs than the ones they had 
when leaving for service with the 
armed forces. 

This desire for better jobs is an un- 
derstandable phenomenon during a 
period of labor shortage when there is 
an ample supply of “good jobs.” Funda- 
mentally, however, the problem goes 
deeper than this. It should be remem- 
bered that a large majority of the men 
in the armed forces entered the service 
when they were young and had had rela- 
tively short periods of employment—if 
any. Those who are returning — espec- 
ially those with combat experience — 
will return as very mature individuals; 
they will expect jobs which are in keep- 
ing with this increased maturity. The 
office boy or tool-crib attendant who has 
helped take enemy pillboxes, repel en- 
emy counterattacks, and bomb enemy 
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installations, will not be greatly im- 
pressed with an offer of his old job. 

The problem of whether to reinstate 
workers in their old jobs or to place them 
in new ones is complicated by the fact 
that the men will often not be technical- 
ly qualified for more advanced work. 
This, then, will bring an added stress 
and sense of frustration; to be emotion- 
ally “grown up,” but otherwise to lack 
the qualifications for a more advanced 
and responsible economic role. 

A similar problem relates to the 
young men and women who left jobs 
as clerks and stockhandlers and who re- 
turn with officers’ ratings. They will, in 
many cases have acquired a sense of 
status and authority which will make 
it difficult for them to “start at the bot- 
tom of the ladder.” Such a reaction is 
natural and understandable, and should 
be respected. The problem develops 
when such an individual’s technical 
qualifications are not appropriate for 
immediate promotion. A man trained as 
an accountant and having one or two 
years of experience is not a better ac- 
countant because he became flight com- 
mander of a bombing squadron. It will 
be difficult, however, for such a person 
to make the transition back to an ac- 
counting job at the level for which he 
is qualified. At the same time a business 
organization cannot defensibly upgrade 
employees into work and responsibili- 
ties for which they are not ready. Such 
a procedure would also have serious 
mental health hazards, to mention only 
one limitation. 

These cases suggest a fourth psycho- 
logical factor in re-employment: there 
will undoubtedly be some measure of 
social unrest and conflict over the fact 
that a number of men who did not see 
service in the armed forces will have 
been given more responsible work on 
the basis of their additional experience. 
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The serviceman will naturally feel that 
he “lost ground” by reason of his mili- 
tary service, and may feel resentful 
when he is not automatically promoted 
to the job he thinks he would have had 
but for his period of service. 

Scattered along the continuum be- 
tween the mildly dissatisfied and the 
sharply maladjusted are those other 
varieties of psychological deviations 
which, because of their frequency, will 
be the most aggravating and the most 
difficult for employers to handle. 

These people are exemplified by the 
men who return to jobs, but refuse to 
do more than a substandard amount of 
work. There are persistent current re- 
ports of re-employed veterans who loaf 
on the job and who fail to pull them- 
selves together even after being given 
an opportunity to try several different 
jobs [4, 13]. One informal survey of a 
random sample of 56 men in seven scat- 
tered industrial units showed that more 
than 35 per cent of the men were judged 
by their supervisors to have been clearly 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps the fact that a 
great many of the current dischargees 
from the armed forces were released for 
psychological causes makes this propor- 
tion not surprising or alarming. It re- 
mains, however, as a current problem. 

The causes of this reaction cannot all 
be readily identified. However, two 
types of behavior are readily apparent. 
In the first group are those men who 
were often not settled and established 
before the war, and who exhibit a dis- 
tinct anhedonic reaction on the job. 
They seem to have no particular goals 
and don’t know where to start. With 
adequate patience and guidance they 
will often snap out of their lethargy in 
two or three months, or less, but their 
problem is complicated by the fact that 
they may be treated in such a way as to 
aggravate their condition. They may, 
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for example, be fired because of their 
lack of interest and drive. 

The other type of worker whose ini- 
tial performance is poor is the man 
with the “returned hero” complex. A 
number of such veterans — not by any 
means confined to men who have seen 
combat — take the attitude that society 
owes them a living and that their total 
obligation to the group has been re- 
solved by reasons of military service. 
They fail to understand the attitude of 
fellow workers after the period of ini- 
tial acclaim is past and they are no 
longer granted a special place in the 
group solely because of their service 
records. It is in this sense that the re- 
employed short-service veterans are not 
the “same men and women that employ- 
ers had on their payrolls before the 
war.” 

These comments have all been related 
to kinds of psychological maladjust- 
ments which appear in the process of 
re-employment of war veterans. There 
are at least two other areas which are 
psychological in nature. The first of 
these is the guidance in placement of 
workers. This is not strictly a problem 
relating to returning veterans, so it 
needs no special emphasis. Guidance in- 
volves the development and administra- 
tion of testing, interview, and place- 
ment techniques which will assist in 
putting the right man on the right job. 


EXPANSION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE 
IN INDUSTRY FORESEEN 


One of the most accepted contribu- 
tions of psychology to industry has been 
in the field of selection and placement. 
In terms of the broad scope of the area, 
only a relatively small start has been 
made. Development will be more rapid, 
however, as criteria become more acces- 
sible for adequate evaluation of the test 
and controlled interview data. Supplant- 
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ing rule of thumb judgments and opin- 
ions with objective data and controlled 
studies is, of course, the primary chal- 
lenge for psychology in the industrial 
field. In the present context the major 
goal involved is the adequate selection 
and placement of workers to insure 
maximum satisfaction and performance 
on the job. 

Insuring maximum satisfaction and 
performance involves, of course, much 
more than aptitude testing. It must 
necessarily include detailed inspections 
of job analyses to determine all person- 
al characteristics significant for a given 
job, and must be extended to an analy- 
sis of the social-psychological factors 
which influence feelings of pleasure and 
satisfaction with one’s work. Individual 
counseling will continue to have a sig- 
nificant place in the total pattern of im- 
proving personal adjustment.The social- 
psychological factors which contribute 
to difficulties, dissatisfaction, and prob- 
lems must in the meantime be attacked 
on a broader front. 

The problem of placement will be of 
increasing importance in the placement 
of handicapped veterans. These people 
often are particularly sensitive about 
their status and capabilities, so it is es- 
pecially important to place them and 
train them for useful work which util- 
izes their maximum capacity. Consider- 
able progress has been made in this re- 
gard, and many effective workers have 
been developed. Typical of such people 
are the skilled blind auto mechanix at 
the Ford Rouge Plant, the one-armed 
finger-printer at Douglas, the blind 
Lockheed detail assemblers, and the 
deaf-mutes in North American’s paint 
shop [4, 8]. 

Many employers feel that handi- 
capped workers have not only proven 
efficient workers, but also that they 
have effectively boosted the morale of 
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other workers. 

Improper placement may have un- 
fortunate repercussions. This is “em- 
phasized by the cases of two wounded 
veterans who were placed in light jobs 
because of their disabilities. It hap- 
pened, however, that many similar jobs 
were filled by women,” and these veter- 
ans wanted a “man’s job” [4]. 

The whole problem of morale has 
three important aspects in the re-em- 
ployment of veterans. The first of these 
is illustrated by the above case; it is im- 
portant to determine the attitudes of 
individual workers toward their jobs in 
order to relieve sources of conflict and 
to correct bases of dissatisfaction. 

In the broad sense “morale is fostered 
by work which is recognized as render- 
ing needed service.” Therefore an effort 
must be made to “give to ail peacetime 
occupations that sense of being needed 
which is so stressed during the war” 
[17:346]. 

This point is further emphasized by 
Hull and Kolstad who state that “... 
industrial morale (as defined and meas- 
ured in the study reported) is not de- 
termined simply by such material con- 
siderations as pay, hours, working con- 
ditions, vacations, and miscellaneous 
company benefit plans. The extent to 
which the employee enjoys the psycho- 
logical satisfactions that come with 
recognition of and respect for his own 
personality, day by day and hour by 
hour on the job, is equally important. 
Although this is no new original obser- 
vation, it is nevertheless a fact to which 
business and industry have not given 
sufficient recognition.” These authors 
further point out that those “having di- 
rect supervision over workers play a 
tremendously large part in the determi- 
nation of employee morale.” [17:362- 
3]. These elements affect morale re- 
gardless of other supposedly morale 
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building benefits. 

In addition to this individual-job re- 
lationship, however, there are problems 
of general worker morale and extra- 
employment or community attitude. 

Employers are making a major con- 
tribution to sound morale to the extent 
that they are formulating and imple- 
menting plans for postwar development. 
As Murphy points out, “Morale defici- 
ency can be expected as long as there 
is a shortage of . . . facts about plans 
for preventing postwar depression in 
the United States and guaranteeing full 
employment with rising standards of 
living” [17:411]. The activities of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
the report of the National Resources 
Planning Board [10], and the eighth 
“Calling America” issue of SURVEY 
GRAPHIC [16] represent important 
contributions to this aspect of improved 
morale. A survey now under way by 
the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University should reveal the 
extent to which companies are planning 
for the readjustment of personnel in 
connection with the termination of war 
contracts. 

The final factor in morale is actually 
beyond the immediate scope of this re- 
port, but is mentioned here because of 
the indirect implications for re-employ- 
ment. Reference is made to the broad 
problem of public attitudes toward serv- 
icemen. An interesting summary of this 
problem in terms of World War I was 
issued recently by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor [9]. This report points 
out that “the papers were full of glow- 
ing descriptions of the plans for civic 
welcomes, parades, banquets, and enter- 
tainments. After the initial receptions 
were over, however, the returned ‘he- 
roes’ were often left to cool their heels 
in employment offices or to walk the 
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streets in search of any kind of employ- 
ment that would keep body and soul to- 
gether” [9:3]. 

Since demobilization in this war will 
probably be spread over a longer period 
of time than after the first World War, 
it is probable that there will be less oc- 
casion for sporadic flag-waving, and 
much more for hard thinking and plan- 
ning.* 

Psychologists have a real responsi- 
bility and opportunity to contribute to 
the speed and effectiveness of the tran- 
sition. A report such as the present 
one, by its very nature, tends to paint 
a black picture since it identifies a va- 
riety of potential problems. It would 
perhaps be healthier for all of us to 
think of the average veteran as one who 
“means to return to that simple sanity 
for which he has found the American 
symbol—blueberry pie. He will return 
as a self-confident man, stubbornly in- 
sisting on his right to work, raise chil- 
dren, raise hell, and call the President 
names” [15]. 
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HIS is war. From far over the 
lands, families—and portions of 
families—have treked to war centers. 
Woman after woman has put her hands 
to wheel and lever. Still more women 
are needed. 

“Come to work,” blares across the 
air; flashes from bill boards; stares up 
from the close ranked columns of want 
ads ; flutters down to door sills on pam- 
phlets and recruitment blanks left at 
house after house. 

“But what shall I do with my chil- 
dren?” 

“There’s a place up the street.” 

Mrs. Smith goes there. 

“How do you do,” she is greeted by 
the small, squat women who answers 
the bell. 

“T’ve come to see about care for my 
three-year-old while I work.” 

She steps in. 

At the left a large, old fashioned par- 
lour opens to her view. Heavy drapes, 
heavy furniture—velour covered, heavy 
faded rugs. On a low taboret through 
the open archway stands a mass of small 
china animals, inviting investigation. 

At the right is a narrow “library,” 
the light fitfully sifting in through a 
single stained-glass window set high on 
the far wall. The same overstuffed fur- 
niture and heavy drapes and rug. And 
here in this room are the children.” 
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2The writer checked on this situation and 
describes it as observed. 


ARE TEACHING TECHNIQUES MEANT FOR CHILDREN?’ 
BY DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The smell of cabbage and wet pants 
and bodies is in the air. 

Two children are playing with dolls. 
The others are staring at the visitor. 
Play materials consist of the two dolls, 
several crayon books which have al- 
ready been crayoned, some tops, and a 
complex jig saw puzzle. The only table- 
top available is the seat of the velour- 
covered davenport. 

“Are you the teacher?” Mrs. Smith 
asks. 


“Well...” with hesitance, “I take 
care of the children every day while 
Mrs. Black is out... Yes, Mrs. Black’s 
the lady who owns the school...” 

“Where is she?” 

“Oh, she goes out to shop and to tea 
and to attend to different things, and I 
stay here between nine and five.” 

“Alone? Without any other teacher?” 

ee 

“Who cooks lunch?” 

a | do.” 

“And what do you do with the chil- 
dren while you’re fixing it?” 

“Oh, they just play.” 

It seems lunch was simple. That day 
the menu consisted of jelly sandwiches 
and milk. 

Mrs. Smith looked around, pointing 
to the laden taboret, “Don’t the children 
love those little animals?” 

“Oh, they’re not allowed to go in 
there ever.” 

“But what if they just go?” 

Another voice suddenly, “They get 
punished.” 

An eight-year-old with long black 
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braids tied with red bows stands beside 
the teacher. “The get punished good.” 

“What's she doing here?” Mrs. Smith 
is puzzled. 

“Qh, she’s got a cold and can’t go to 
school. We’ve got some big boys and 
girls, too . . . Go on back into the li- 
brary, Jane,” severely, “and play with 
the children.” 

Jane with her cold and her braids 
slinks droopily in to the twos and threes 
and fours. 

Mrs. Smith goes on with her ques- 
tions. “About punishment, I was won- 
dering, what do you do?” 

“We never spank them. That’s not 
right. We stand them in the corner or 
put them to bed.” 

All of which costs fifty-five dollars a 

month, nighttimes included. And the 
parents can come to visit Sundays every 
week. 
“The only trouble,” the teacher con- 
cludes, “is that we’re full. We've got 
twenty children and a waiting list twice 
as long.” 

Twenty children sitting in a dank 
parlour, crayoning additional coats on 
the blackly outlined drawings, smelling 
cabbage and wet pants and bodies, 
afraid even to approach the one allur- 
ing bit in the whole place, those china 
animals. Twenty children, and more 
waiting to get in! 

What kind of people can these chil- 
dren be when the interesting things of 
life are forbidden? 

Fortunately, there are better homes 
—and nursery schools and extended day 
care centers. Mrs. Smith, and other 
Mrs. Smiths, do not need to rely on this 
sort of care. 

This is war. Far over the lands, fam- 
ilies — and portions of families — have 
settled in strange places, in crowded 
quarters, under difficulties and strain. 
Thousands of mothers have made use of 
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the nursery schools and extended day- 
care centers available to them. Thou- 
sands more may as time goes on. 

In the nursery schools, a picture holds 
which is quite different from fifty-five- 
dollars a month, jelly-sandwiches-and- 
milk. As visit after visit is payed, as 
observations are added up, certain gen- 
eralizations prevail. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES IN THE 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The basic fee in nursery schools 
is fifty cents a day, which adds up to 
twelve dollars a month. This includes 
lunch and midmorning and afternoon 
snacks, cod-liver oil or mixed vitamins. 
Supper or breakfast can usually be ob- 
tained at an additional cost of twenty- 
five cents. On the whole, equipment and 
materials are well selected and gear in 
with the child’s development. Where 
regulation materials are unavailable, 
teachers and handimen have, with in- 
genuity, concocted quite satisfactory 
substitutes. The quest for beauty is vis- 
ible in even the crudest spots. Bright 
casement cloth at windows. Bold pos- 
ters from the highschool art class on the 
walis. Fresh coats of paint. Gay flower 
pots. 

Usually teachers have some type of 
state certification. 

Ordinarily a health program is care- 
fully thought out, and meals nutriously 
planned and prepared. In general, the 
day’s schedule shows thought toward 
balancing outdoor and indoor activities, 
quiet and active play and rest. Music 
and stories; paints, clay, blocks; free 
play utilizing climbing apparatus, slides, 
swings, sandboxes and digging pits — 
are all included. But the teaching tech- 
niques with which the day’s activities 
proceed vary as night and day. 

Techniques which take the child fully 
and vitally into consideration, as he is, 
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stand contrasted by techniques which 
somehow are not meant for children. 


MORE ATTENTION TO MENTAL HYGIENE 
IS ESSENTIAL 


Even the vaguest consideration to the 
A B C’s of Mental Hygiene are lacking. 
But, these nursery schools are young, 
very young. Personnel is difficult to ob- 
tain. Many are learning, or are vividly 
eager to learn.’ Whoiehearted interest, 
devotion and loyalty to the work, and a 
deep desire to do the best job possible 
for children, is everywhere apparent. 
When procedures are unsound, the cause 
usually relates to the fact that teachers 
have not had opportunity to gain a men- 
tal hygiene viewpoint or orientation 
[10]. Emotions are simply not taken 
into account. 


Teaching, then, proceeds from a base 
of Ubiquitous Facts rather than from 
one of Underlying Feelings. What is 
seen is the thing with which one deals. 
What is felt is another. This is far too 
often not even thought of. One regards 
EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. One disre- 
gards ESSENTIAL EMOTIONS. Be- 
cause one simply does not know. 

The need for achievement.—Unwit- 
tingly, some teachers instead of further- 
ing the child’s basic need for achieve- 
ment, block it. 

Here are seventeen threes and fours 
sitting around a long narrow table made 
by putting six smal] tables together. 
They are all working with crayons. In 
front of each is a piece of manila paper 
nine by twelves inches. One three-year- 


®I have not been in a e nursery schoo) 
rocedures 


where hunger for learning 
was not in evidence. The ered, me 
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old is concentrating hard, his tongue at 
the side of his mouth. He is making a 
frame, all around the edge of the pa- 
per, with a black crayon. He is obvious- 
ly struggling not to go over the edge onto 
the pale blue of the enamelled table top. 
As he works, bits of the waxy crayon 
crumble off. The teacher, who has been 
sitting at the head of the table looks at 
him. “Charles,” she says, “haven’t | 
told you to be careful? Now look at all 
the pieces of crayon on the table. 
You’re to keep the table clean.” No 
thought apparently to the fact that 
nine-by-twelve sheets of paper present 
far too small a surface for children of 
this age to work on. No realization that 
crayons are unpliable tools to work with 
—much less easily spread than paints. 
No appreciation of the lovely colors 
Charles has achieved. In fact, total dis- 
regard of this achievement. And de- 
mands for achievement far beyond the 
child’s ability. 

Here is another teacher. She, too, sits 
at a table. With her are seven twos and 
threes. Before her lies a sheet of green 
construction paper. “Now watch, chil- 
dren,” she says, “watch carefully what 
teacher does. She’s making a wagon, 
just like this one.” She holds up the 
model. “See?” She folds the paper first 
like this. And then like that. “Now if 
you watch teacher carefully, very care- 
fully, you'll be able to make carts, too. 
Won’t you, Rosalie?” 

Rosalie, from across the table, stares 
seriously for a moment. And then, very 
profoundly, she answer, “But I no 
cain’ t.”’ 

What kind of people can these chil- 
dren be when the sort of achievement 
expected of them lies quite beyond their 
reach? 

In another nursery school, however, 
something far better prevails. Here are 
large easels fashioned by the handi- 
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woman from boxes that she has ripped 
apart. Large sheets of paper, eighteen 
by twenty-four, are fastened on. Here 
is space sufficient for large brushes to 
maneuver fluently with moist poster 
paints. Here are finger paints, also. 
Wet and “smeary.” One small girl is 
gleefully in it. She pats, smooths, puts 
her arms down on the paper, squashing 
her entire forearm, up to the elbow, in 
the paint. The teacher grins. As the 
child’s eye catches her, “Fun,” she 
chuckles, “isn’t it? So messy and 
grand!” 

She has seen the child’s aims and has 
acknowledged them. She has, moreover, 
responded not only to what the child 
was doing, but to what the child was 
feeling as well. She has reacted not 
only to the external evidence, but to the 
essential emotion underneath. 

But, to move on 

The need for affection.—Unwitting- 
ly, some teachers, instead of satisfying 
the child’s basic need for affection and 
response, deny it. 

Here is a roomful of two-year-olds. 
On hearing the sound of a truck out- 
side, one small boy dashes eagerly to- 
ward the window. Halfway across the 
room, he trips over a block. The block 
has sharp corners, and the mark of a 
corner is on his leg. He starts to cry. 
Slowly he picks himself up and goes 
over to where the teacher is sitting in 
a low chair. He buries his face in her 
lap, sobbing. 

For a moment, she says nothing. And 
then her voice comes, smooth and metal- 
lic. “You weren’t a good watcher, Rob- 
in. So what can you expect?” 

Taking hold of his shoulders, she 
straightens him up. Her movements 
are cool and quiet. She points to the 
floor. 

“Look, Robin,” she says. “You must 
watch where you’re going. Haven’t I 
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told you that before?” 

Here, in another nursery school, is a 
four-year-old. Just entered two days 
back. Because her mother started to 
work that morning at an assembly 
plant, she could not stay with June to 
help her tide over the newness. For two 
days June has stood near the gate, 
weeping her heart out. 

“What she needs,” explains one of the 
teachers, “is simply to be let alone. 
She’s trying to get adult attention and 
she’ll go on wanting more and more, 
and she’ll never get into things with the 
other children if we pamper her.” 

Affection when a person is hurt or in 
anguish is transformed suddenly, when 
a person is little, into a different thing 
—a thing called “pampering.” At just 
the worst time of life for such transfor- 
mation. At a time of life when intelli- 
gence is not far enough developed to 
reason why. As for affection, freely 
given, for no reason except the giving, 
this has no place. 


Love in the open hand, no thing but that, 
Ungemmed, unhidden, wishing not to hurt, 
As one should bring you cowslips in a hat 
Swung from the hand, or apples in her skirt.* 


This has no place. 

What kind of people can these chil- 
dren be when the affection and response 
they so deeply need is not forthcoming? 

But some teachers do better. Here, in 
another yard, again a child has stum- 
bled. No mark on the leg. But the sob- 
bing shows that there’s pain of some 
sort. Maybe just the pain of feet going 
out from under and the futile helpless- 
ness of not being sure of one’s muscles. 
But, it doesn’t matter. The teacher is 
there. 

She takes the child up, arms around 
her. “There, there, darling. I know it 
hurts.” 

«Edna St. Vincent Millay, Fatal I 


nterview. 
Sonnet XI. New York: Harper & Bros., 1931, 
p. 11. Published by permission. 
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She strokes the blond hair. The child 
cuddles closer. A few minutes of cud- 
dling, and the sobbing stops. 

In another school, a two-year-old is 
having trouble making his adjustment 
to the new situation. He has been raised 
by his grandmother, and now his grand- 
mother has gone to work. He sulks at 
the teachers and shrugs away. But, 
after a while, he navigates into the 
kitchen, settles himself there on a chair, 
and does not wish to budge. The head- 
teacher, observing, suddenly realizes, 
“It’s the cook.” As she said later, ‘The 
rest of the staff was so much younger 
than the only mother he had ever 
known. But not the cook. She’s an eld- 
erly, comfortable, grandmotherly soul. 
So, we suggested that she take over and 
that she give him some loving between 
paring carrots and potatoes. He spent 
two days sitting in the kitchen, drag- 
ging the toys in under her feet, until he 
got a feeling of anchorage and belong- 
ingness, and could wander further 
apace.” 

Here was regard again not only for 
the external evidence, but for the essen- 
tial emotion underneath. 

Sensory manifestations.—Unwitting- 
ly, over and over, teachers enter the 
child’s world to destroy and take from 
him some bit of living and experiencing 
which to him stands for pleasure and 
sensory warmth. 

The joyous messing in wet clay; the 
slishing of food around in the dish; the 
moist smearing of paints over hands 
and arms; the purr of relaxation as a 
back is stroked—all of these are taboo. 

The thumb that goes into a mouth for 
comfort, or for the plain enjoyment of 
sucking, is snatched, bound, painted, 
wrapped, mitted, taped. As one super- 
visor said, “Anything but left to be 
sucked. Teachers, it seems, get panicky 
over the idea of children enjoying their 
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bodies in any primitive way. They think 
up all the bad things that can result. 
From crooked jaws to blighted minds.” 

The excretory functions come in for 
their score of blame. The -set serious- 
ness surrounding toileting, the com- 
pletely objective, proper emphasis on 
cleanliness and dispatch, the formality 
of the occasion neatly obviate curios- 
ity and questions and a variety of “di- 
versions.” Interest in bodily processes 
is apt to be looked on askance. There 
would have been little opportunity in 
many schools for the two small boys, 
who, urinating side by side, tried to get 
their “aircraft spot-light beams to cross 
on the plane.” 

The ultimate evil, supposedly, lies in 
any evidence of interest in genitalia. 
“Hands above the covers” or “above the 
head” is still a rule enforced with se- 
vere seriousness in many schools. 

Children, it is felt, must be clean and 
neat. Messing and bodily interest or en- 
joyment are synonymously placed in the 
category of “don’ts.” But, parentheti- 
cally speaking, no brief can be held 
against teachers for this. The fault lies 
in the old, old patterns of culture which 
have come down from the nursery into 
the nursery school. Not only from the 
children’s nurseries but from the teach- 
ers’. Which simply means that even the 
best available information and citation 
of research will frequently fail to con- 
vince a teacher that sucking of thumb 
will not ruin a mouth, or that touching 
of genitals will not ruin a mind. 

Only, what sort of people can these 
children be if their bodies, and the 
pleasurable sensations of which their 
bodies are capable, are wicked and 
wrong ? 

And yet, hopefully, some teachers do 
better. They realize that children nat- 
urally navigate toward pleasurable sen- 
sations ; and that this very pattern holds 
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strength and promise of realization. 
They realize that where the push to- 
ward sensory gratifications is exagger- 
ated, it comes as a seeking of comfort 
for some part of life that has gone 
wrong. They realize that the best cure 
comes, not from a frontal attack on 
symptoms, but from the slow healing of 
sore places, until these are no longer 
sore. 

“Fifty-nine out of sixty children who 
go to their bodies for comfort,” as one 
teacher expressed it, “need lots of lov- 
ing to bring at least some of the com- 
fort they need.” 

Treatment of “misbehavior.” —Many 
of these children have had little loving. 
Their mothers have been harrassed and 
worried, caught in the turmoil of seek- 
ing a new way of life. Many of their 
mothers have had problems of their own 
which have propelled them toward this 
new way. Many of the children, in con- 
sequence, show the result of strain. 

In the face of circumstances, it be- 
comes important that teachers do not 
explain away children’s problems, and 
“misbehaviors” with the common plati- 
tude of “He’s so spoiled.” The feeling 
that “His mother hasn’t bothered to 
train him” can so easily get in the way 
of doing what is best for him. Such an 
attitude needs to be replaced with deep 
appreciation of what he and his mother 
— and often his father — have been 
through. “They’ve had tough times... 
They’re still having plenty of toughness 
right now,” becomes the major consid- 
eration. This attitude brings in its 
wake empathy and acceptance. It brings 
understanding that the countless beha- 
vior problems which manifest them- 
selves are end products of troubles and 
difficulties. Not end products of vicious- 
ness. It leads to a different kind of in- 
sight, a different kind of willingness for 
closeness, a different kind of sensitivity 
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and embracingness, 

A variety of techniques are occurring 
in the handling of “misbehavior.” 

Here is a typical situation. A three- 
year-old, Ruth, is riding on a kiddie- 
kar. Another three-year-old, Tom, 
comes up and pushes her off. Ruth 
whimpers, picks herself up, stands be- 
side Tom, who sits unmoving, tight on 
the car, enjoying Ruth’s misery. Ruth 
appeals to the court. “Teacher, he 
pushed me off.” Tom is a persistent 
push-er, bit-er, kick-er, pinch-er. Ruth 
is a persistent whin-er, appeal-er, com- 
plain-er. 

And then, hypothetically, and as ob- 
served, come different ways in which 
said situation is handled. 

To Tom. 

Treatment number one: “Tom, we 
don’t push. You will have to go into the 
teacher’s office and stay there alone un- 
til you know how to act with other chil- 
dren.” 

Or, another example of the same 
type: “Tom, pushing hurts. I'll have to 
push you to show you how it feels.” 

Treatment number two: “Tom, Ruth 
was on the kiddie-kar. You can go and 
play with the little auto for a while; or 
the blocks. See, they’re nice.” 

Treatment number three. Teacher’s 
head turns away. No notice. 

Treatment number four: “Now Tom, 
you see, dear, it’s this way. When you 
knock someone off the kiddie-kar, you 
know they don’t like it. [t hurts them. 
You know how things can hurt. We take 
turns, you know. We take turns on the 
slide and on the swing and on the kid- 
die-kar. Now, if Ruth was on the kid- 
die kar, it was her turn. Do you see? 
So you mustn’t go up and take her turn 
from her. That isn’t right.” 

To Ruth. 

Treatment number one: “You mayn’t 
have the car, Ruthie, until you stop cry- 


















ing.” 

Treatment number two: “Come, 
Ruth, here’s a nice ball to play with. Or 
go on over and find the puzzle over 
there,” 

Treatment number three: No appar- 
ent attention. 

Treatment number four: “Now, Ruth, 
you’re a big girl and if you go right up 
to Tom and say to him that it was your 
turn” .,.. At which point Ruth’s whim- 
pering becomes a wail... “You know 
about taking turns, Ruth” .... At 
which point Ruth comes over and sobs, 
“But he konked me...” ... “Now, 
Ruth, I don’t want to hear any com- 
plaining. The thing to do is to take 
turns. You know about turns, don’t 
you? First, one child rides the kiddie 
kar, and then another. Turn-about, ..” 
At which point, Ruth hits the teacher. 
At which point, exactly, treatment re- 
verts back to type one. “You'll have to 
go sit on a chair, Ruth, until you can 
be nice.” 

Type one is punitive and repressive. 
A child who bites is bitten back. Or, 
he is isolated and made to feel that he’s 
not wanted around. Incidentally, he 
must hold in everything he feels. 

Type two is divertive. It sums up to 
this: If you can’t get what you want, 
my dear, take something else. And, 
again, don’t wear your feelings on your 
sleeve. 

Type three is the oid “see no avil, 
hear no evil” business. Ignoring, to wit. 

Type four is intellectual, Everything 
becomes subject to reason. Clear and 
factual. Explanation follows explana- 
tion. Once more feelings are left out. 

In all four types, the essential emo- 
tions are neglected. External evidences 
only are dealt with. The symptomatic 
behavior alone is considered. What one 
sees is what one takes into account. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible 
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to pay attention to the underlying feel- 
ings, instead of solely to the ubiqui- 
tous facts. 

Let us look. 

Treatment number five: 
and therapeutic. 

To Ruth—first, before Tom, because 
she is the more upset—and with cog- 
nizance of the fact that she always does 
have a hard time standing up for her 
rights. A little cuddling, and then, 
“Come on, Ruthie, we'll get him off the 
kiddie kar. It was your turn. And I 
know you don’t like to have the car tak- 
en from you. I'll help you get Tommy 
off.” 

To Tom—with cognizance of the fact 
that he always does push and pull and 
hit. “Come on, honey, Off you come, It 
was Ruthie’s turn, Only, I know how 
good it feels to push people off of cars, 
and to be real, real mean.... ” 

Tom starts kicking at her. “I know 
you don’t like me either now, for mak- 
ing you do this. Come on we'll get that 
rag-doll teacher for you to kick...” 

“You old doo-doo, sissy-puss.” 

“You feel like calling me names, | 
know, when you feel I’m being mean to 
you. Tell me some more how you feel.” 

Here the teacher recognizes Ruth’s 
need for affection and support and 
Tom’s need to let out aggressive feel- 
ings. She knows that Ruth’s mother 
has been very upset about her husband's 
having been reported missing in the 
South Pacific. She knows that this 
threatens to spell finis to the adjust- 
ment between them. She knows that 
this adjustment had just begun to grow 
during their last two months together. 
She knows of the unhappiness in their 
relationship preceding that time, and 
that Ruth, as a baby was pushed aside 
and not fondled or loved by a mother 
who was bitterly absorbed in her own 
unhappiness. About Tom, she knows 
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that his own mother deserted him when 
he was a year old, and that the new 
mother has welcomed the war job as a 
chance to get away from a child who 
was too much for her. Each child has 
reacted in his own fashion. No wonder 
then that Ruth needs support; and that 
Tom needs outlets for his hostility to a 
world that has been much too harsh. 

“Some day,” the teacher explains lat- 
er, “I hope that Ruth will get to the 
point where she can also let out. She, 
too, must feel pretty resentful for hav- 
ing been deprived of affection and se- 
curity. I’m trying to give her affection 
now to help make up for what she’s 
missed. Maybe that will give her enough 
courage so that eventually she will dare 
to express her resentment.” 

“Some day, I hope, too,” she goes on, 
“that Tom will have let out enough of 
those mean feelings to make room in- 
side for some more loving ones. Mean- 
while, besides providing opportunities 
to him for letting out, I’m providing op- 
portunities to give him lots of affection. 
Poor baby, he doesn’t know how to re- 
spond. But he likes it anyway.” 

“How do you get time?” 

“You manage somehow when you 
know how important it is.” 

This teacher knows that, given ac- 
ceptance and lovingness, children will 
dare to bring out their feelings. She 
knows that fears and doubts and re- 
sentments will begin to show. She 
knows, if she accepts their expression 
of inner feeling, and if she makes op- 
portunities for them to keep on “spill- 
ing,” that finally a day will come wh2n 
there will be room enough for loving- 
ness to hold a steady place, and for 
greater positive expression to result 
[1, 2, 8]. The external problem behav- 
ior will then automatically yield. 

How children develop and what 
occurs under such. direct dealing with 
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emotions is illustrated by the following 
case.° 

Techniques meant for children.—When Jack 
entered nursery school at four years and one 
month of age, he was a slender, tense, taut- 
nerved youngster. In the beginning, he con- 
stantly propelled himself into aggressive acts 
toward other children and toward adults. With 
children, this was ordinarily when he was pro- 
voked, although the kicks and hits were usual- 
ly out of proportion to the immediate cause. 
It was quite unsafe to leave him alone with a 
group unless an adult was very near. He 
seemed at all hours of the day to have out 
feelers for opportunities to stir things up. 

One teacher said that she trained herself 
not to look in his direction, that if she did, 
however busy he was, he would stop and find 
a way to try her out. His aggressiveness most 
often directed itself against the teachers. He 
would sit astride a fence and wait for a teach- 
er to come after him, then jump over and run 
away. He used very aggressive language and 
urged the rest of the children on in this. He 
seemed, incidentally, to have a rather mature 
understanding of the meaning of what he 
said, and a definite realization of its potential 
best effects. He would line other children up 
at the fence as older school girls and boys went 
by, and would egg them on to shout, “Nig- 
gers” at colored boys, and “kaka, peepee, 
shit” at every one. (The two-year olds’ rendi- 
tion of this, incidentally, evolved into cocka- 
doodles-hit—all in one word, very fast.) 

He would throw sand in visitor’s faces, and 
spit at teachers and visitors. He would resist 
all demands made of him. When one teacher 
tried to control him physically, he sprang at 
her blindly, hitting, kicking, spitting, yelling, 
“T hate you,” and “shut up, shut up, shut up.” 
At such times, all contact was impossible. Jack 
would get away like lightning to crawl under a 
bed or table, very hurt and unreachable for a 
very long time—fiushed and very tense. 

When the new supervisor came into the 
scene, contacts with Jack’s mother were insti- 
gated. Gradually, it was learned that at home 
she kept him “held down.” “No,” she said, 
“He never runs away from me.” She had 
spanked him hard when he had tried. He had 
a brother, twelve, to whom the mother had 
delegated some of the responsibility for Jack’s 

5 This case and several of the illustrative 
examples utilized in the of the article 
were contributed by Mary Alice Mallum, Su- 
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care. The older brother bossed and teased. As 
for a father, Jack’s description of the situa- 
tion was, “My good daddy died. My bad dad- 
dy ran away.” The mother was now going 
with another man. 

How to help this child became one of the 
chief training problems in the situation. Many 
discussions were held about his needs, the 
meaning to him of his aggressive behavior; 
and general attitudes about aggression in 
terms of the teachers’ own feelings about it. 

A program was worked out, whereby one 
teacher could develop a really close relation- 
ship with Jack. She proved able to understand 
and like him. She showed him as much lov- 
ing as he could accept to make up for the 
lack of love and the hardness he had felt. 

Special privileges and contacts were planned 
for him, so that he might feel big and impor- 
tant and less dominated and picked on. He 
was given the privilege of being the last child 
in for nap. He helped his special teacher 
sprinkle the yard. He would go to market with 
her. His dawdling at washing after all the 
other children were finished provided time for 
talking and individual contact. The teacher 
would also hold him on her lap before nap, 
often using the one or two books which held 
special meaning for him. For instance, a story 
about a daddy’s care of a baby, the baby be- 
coming Jack, and Jack himself adding and re- 
peating many tender incidents between daddy 
and the baby. 

The teacher continuously conveyed her un- 
derstanding and acceptance to him. She gave 
him many chances to talk out and to play out 
his aggressive feelings. Where curtailment 
was necessary, she would say, “Jackie, I made 
you very mad at me and I don’t blame you. 
I know just how you didn’t like me to hold 
your feet so they couldn’t kick me. Teil me 
about how you want to hurt me.... ,” or 
“show me with this pillow-teacher ... ,” and 
the like. 

Demands and rules were cut down and mini- 
mized for him, so that his life might have 
some relief from constant pressure. Insofar 
as possible he could carry out whatever he 
wished. When he wanted to go over the fence, 
for instance, he could come and tell the teach- 
er and she would watch him outside the yard. 

Water and mud messing was of particular 
interest. Soft and brown clay very often be- 
came “kaka” and was hilariously relished. 

For a while, the teachers who had gained 
little mental hygiene orientation in their train- 
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ing or previous experience, were critical of 
this way of handling Jack. They felt that he 
had been “getting away with too much al- 
ready,” and that the new special privileges 
were misplaced. “The good children should be 
the ones to have the longest time playing and 
to come in the naproom last.” Jack, who ran 
away, should be “forbidden to get out over 
the fence ...” The good children should be 
the ones to have the special privilege of going 
to market ... What Jack needed was to be 
made to “toe the mark.” He should be pun- 
ished for saying the words he said. His mouth 
should be washed out with soap. One teacher 
hit him, before she could think, when he kicked 
her. One said, “He’s being rewarded for bad 
behavior.” 

But after much talk and discussion and 
spilling out of resistance, the teachers’ atti- 
tudes gradually changed. One who had firmly 
resisted Jack’s being allowed to go over the 
fence, watched him benignly a few months lat- 
er as he clambered over and pulled up some 
beets from an abandoned Victory garden, and 
then brought him back to the house to help 
him cook and eat them. Another, who had 
taken quite personally his wanting to “kill” 
her and “cut her up,” and who had violently 
disliked his “meanness,” became able to main- 
tain far different attitudes. She showed this, 
for instance, one day when she said, “Jack, 
you’re pretty mad at me I know for taking 
the shovel from you when you swatted Jean. 
I had to. It did make you mad though, I 
know.” And another time, when he struck out 
at her, “Come on, here’s an old clay teacher. 
She looks like me. It’s all right to hurt her 
all you wish.” 

Still another teacher who had resented 
Jack’s having special privileges, was found one 
day according him the privilege of being the 
teacher at his table at lunch and approving 
wholeheartedly as he went about tucking in 
the other children’s napkins. Still another, 
who discovered how much he hated to be the 
last child to awaken from nap, and who pre- 
viously had delivered little moral lectures 
about going to sleep early if he wanted to 
waken early, got to the place where she woke 
him up so that he wouldn’t be distressed by 
being last. 

All the teachers who had felt earlier that 
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wanting to monopolize a new toy. 

Under this sort of treatment, many changes 
occurred. Suddenly, one day, one teacher ex- 
claimed, “We haven’t been discussing Jack’s 
problems anymore. Where are they?” — 

There was no more running away. There 


« Was a great change in expression. Jack was 


more carefree, less tense. At times he would 
still dash under table or bed in the hurt way 
he had. But these emotional scenes were much 
fewer and were of shorter duration. The com- 
pulsion toward aggressiveness was gone. Hig 
attacks on children occurred infrequently. 
Only very rarely did he express animosity to 
adults. There was practically no swearing. 
And along with the release and reduction of 
hostile feelings, and the consequent diminish- 
ment of the external symptoms, came some 
new positive expressions. A quite unsuspected 
sense of humor and fun began to function. 
And, most remarkable of all, a sweetness and 
demonstrativeness. He was able at last to love. 


The case itself needs no comment. 
For this sort of thing to come about, it 
is obvious, however, that parents as 
well as children must be taken into the 
picture. (But that is another story.)* 
It is obvious, too, that there must be 
much ironing out of personnel problems 
and much in-service training. (But 
these are aspects also which belong in 
a story by themselves) .° 

Physical arrangements suitable for 
children.—Regard for certain physical 
details in the situation can make it 
easier to utilize techniques which help 
children in their adjustments. Tables 
are better set apart from each other 
than placed in a long string. Separate 
tables help to avoid the large group- 
ings which defeat the individual kind 
of attention that children need at this 
age. Story groups are far more peace- 
ful when the children sit on the floor. 
When chairs are used, they are contin- 
uously being scraped and pushed both 
by the children who sit on them and by 
others who wander into the group after 


* These aspects will be taken up in future 
articles in the JOURNAL. 
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the story has begun. Quick restoring of 
clear floor space by the teacher, and 
avoidance of clutter underfoot does 
much to avoid tripping and falling and 
the consequent distress. The complete 
and absolute abolishment of patterns to 
be copied is essential. No patterned 
imitative block building should be in- 
duced. No patterned imitative paint- 
ing. No patterned imitative construc- 
tion. No, “Now we all row boats like 
this.” Children have far too many of 
their own unique, individual patterns to 
express. The imposition of outside pat- 
terns robs them of chances to achieve 
their own. 


The evident crux of the whole matter 
lies in the teacher’s gaining teaching 
techniques which are honestly meant 
for children. Teachers need to develop 
techniques which are directed at the 
best possible development of children as 
people. Techniques which help them to 
be fine and free and courageous and hu- 
manely sensitive and loving. 

To such an end, a bulletin-board no- 
tice might be posted in every school for 
teachers to read (and to discuss and re- 
act to). It would go something like 
this: 


SOME DO’S FOR TEACHERS 


1. First of all, give the children plenty 
of real, down to earth, loving affec- 
tion. (Remember, affection is one 
of their basic needs.) 


2. Let them have plenty of doing-as- 
they wish. It is by such that they 
are best assured of achievement. 
(And this is another one of those 
needs. ) 


3. Be sure you and they do plenty of 
enjoying. (It’s so much better, 
truly, than making the whole busi- 
ness a do-or-die, serious affair.) 


4. Be sure you do plenty of listening. 
(You learn a lot that way.) 


5. Plenty of listening to parents also: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


138. 


14. 


ARE TEACHING TECHNIQUES MEANT FOR CHILDREN 


. Know some of the troubles that par- 


ents have had.’ And some of the 
strains and pressures that the chil- 
dren have lived through. (You'll 
discover these as you listen.) 


. Make room, and more room for the 


“spilling” of feelings. (Children 
— .' parents need it; you need 
it too. 


. Remember, children “spill” and 


gain release through play activities 
as well as through talking out. For 
older people, talking out seems easi- 
est. 


Make a note: Messing is a way in 
which most children find some 
measure of release. 


Make another note: When children 
start to play out, or talk out, mean 
feelings, the safest thing to say is, 
“I know how you feel. Tell me— 
or show me—more.” 


Ask yourself continuously: How is 
this child feeling? (How would I 
feel under similar circumstances?) 


Find yourself a good lot of reading 
on mental hygiene.’ Or better yet, 
try to get a good mental hygiene 
specialist to help you and your col- 
leagues steer. 


(Thirteen, the lucky number!) Re- 
lax! Don’t expect children to be 
sweet little darlings all the time. 
And don’t blame yourself if they 
aren’t. They can’t be. Neither can 
you. So don’t expect it of yourself 
either. 


At first, so last: Plenty of loving. 
Remember that. 


Teachers will find—as they under- 
stand and absorb these tenets — that 
their teaching will really be meant for 
children. Emphasis will have moved 


1 For instance: [3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11). 
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from external evidence to essential emo- 
tions and inner needs.* 


10. 


11. 


8 Another article dealin 
rocedures with older chil 
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THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS RESOLUTION REQUESTING DI- 
RECT REPRESENTATION FOR AFFILI- 
ATES ON COUNCIL OF THE PRO- 
POSED AAAP-APA MERGER 


The New York State Association for 
Applied Psychology, at its Annual Meet- 
ing on February 19, unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution requesting the Joint 
Constitutional Committee to eliminate 
the Board of Affiliates and Nine Region- 
al Representatives from the proposed 
APA reorganization, and to substitute 
therefor direct representation to the 
proposed Council of Representatives for 
organizations of psychologists now affil- 
iated with the APA or AAAP. 

Dr. A. T. Poffenberger presided at the 
Annual Meeting’s afternoon session, 
which was given over to the considera- 
tion of the proposals of the Intersocietal 
Constitutional Convention for a recon- 
stituted APA and dissolution of the 
AAAP. Dr. Alice I. Bryan of the Joint 
Constitutional Committee, outlined the 
present status of the plan and discussed 
its implications. Miss Margaretta Web- 
er and Dr. Herbert B. Williams present- 
ed a series of questions with respect to 
the effect of the plan on affiliated organ- 
izations in Applied Psychology. 

Dr. Poffenberger, in introducing Dr. 
Bryan, emphasized the importance of a 
reorganization of our scientific and pro- 
fessional societies. What we have at 
present, he pointed out, is a result of 
fifty years of haphazard growth, and it 
is the hope of those concerned that a 
national pattern can be set up which 
will better serve the professional and 
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scientific needs and standards of psy- 
chologists. 


Dr. Bryan opened her discussion of 
the plan by indicating that the impetus 
for the proposed merger arose out of 
the recognized need for establishing a 
permanent central office with a full time 
executive secretary. She further empha- 
sized that one national association 
would eliminate over-lapping member- 
ships, multiplicity of dues, and would 
better implement the development and 
recognition of professional psychology. 

Miss Weber described some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the pro- 
posed merger. She indicated that there 
would doubtless be many advantages to 
a strong centralized national organiza- 
tion of psychologists, so long as the pro- 
fessional needs and interests of region- 
al and State groups were not neglected. 
However, some members, with whom 
Miss Weber had talked, wondered 
whether the present plans were suffici- 
ently mature to be ready for final con- 
sideration this year. Others questioned 
the fairness of a vote at this time, with 
so many psychologists serving in the 
Armed Forces. Some members feared 
lest the proposed national organization 
would be dominated by the so-called aca- 
demic psychologists. Miss Weber also 
indicated that the status of Associate 
members in the merged organization 
and the prerogatives of the proposed 
Committee on Committees had not been 
made sufficiently clear in the tentative 
By-Laws published in the November 
1943 of the Psychological Bulletin. She 
also questioned the value of the pro- 
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posed Regional Representatives to the 
Council of Representatives, inasmuch as 
such delegates would not, in fact, repre- 
sent functioning organizations of psy- 
chologists. 

Dr. Williams indicated that the pro- 
posed merger no doubt could be accu- 
rately described as a proposal for a re- 
constitution of the present structure of 
the APA and for the abolition of the 
AAAP. Would such a reconstitution of 
the APA really advance psychology as 
a profession? He doubted whether 4 
new APA would be as successful in this 
regard as the present AAAP and exist- 
ing regional organizations in the ap- 
plied field. Dr. Williams felt that the 
present proposals might lead to a na- 
tional organization which would func- 
tion for psychology mainly as the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science functions for many 
areas, rather than result in a national 
association devoting its energies to the 
development of applied psychology. 
Pointing to the accomplishments of the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers Dr. Williams emphasized that this 
organization had, in a relatively short 
time, established itself in the non-aca- 
demic, applied field. Several profession- 
al schools of Social Work have been or- 
ganized and obtained wide recognition. 
Some states have already enacted legis- 
lation requiring a social worker to be 
licensed in order that definite standards 
of competency be maintained by those 
practicing in this field. Perhaps a re- 
constituted APA might be able to 
achieve some such recognition for psy- 
chologists as professional people. How- 
ever, he indicated he would like very 
much to see a full consideration of this 
possibility before final action is taken 
on the proposed merger. 

In concluding, Dr. Williams pointed 
out that the war has revealed a scarcity 
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of psychologists competent to meet 
many problems which properly lie with- 
in the field of applied psychology. Much 
of the work now being done by social 
workers in connection with personnel 
selection, personality studies, guidance, 
etc., would more properly belong to ap- 
plied psychology. No doubt such work 
would be carried on by more psycholo- 
gists had we the professional schools in 
applied psychology. Unfortunately, 
most of our graduate schools have not 
developed professional training pro- 
grams to meet such needs. If something 
is not done about this situation, either 
by academic psychologists or by profes- 
sional psychologists in the applied fields, 
psychology will continue to “miss the 
boat”. This will be true not only with 
regard to the various areas mentioned 
but also in connection with the rehabili- 
tation program now being organized to 
serve the needs of men and women re- 
turning from the Armed Forces. 

During the open discussion following 
Dr. Williams’ remarks, several members 
voiced the opinion that if the plan for a 
new APA is adopted, and if such a na- 
tional organization is really to represent 
psychologists in all parts of the country 
and serve their professional needs, then 
at least the already established regional 
associations in the applied and non-ap- 
plied fields should have the opportunity 
to be directly represented on the con- 
gress of the new national organization. 
Otherwise, such a highly centralized 
group might easily lose sight of the 
State legislative and other special prob- 
lems of local constituents. 

At the Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. John G. Peatman opened the 
discussion by presenting a resolution 
which would modify the proposed By- 
Laws by permitting regional organiza- 
tions now affiliated with the APA or 
AAAP to have direct representation on 
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the proposed Council of Representatives. 
He indicated that, in view of the after- 
noon discussion and the tentative status 
of the proposed By-Laws, the Association 
was hardly in a position to go on rec- 
ord as either approving or disapproving 
the proposed reconstitution of the APA 
and attendant dissolution of the AAAP. 

In support of the resolution, it was 
pointed out that direct representation 
on the congress of a national organiza- 
tion would serve to implement the de- 
velopment of the professional needs and 
interests of the 17 regional associations 
now affiliated with the APA or AAAP. 
Furthermore, direct representation 
would give a fair amount of really or- 
ganized regional balance to an otherwise 
highly centralized national organization. 
The resolution would substitute direct 
representation of affiliate organizations 
for the proposed nine Regional Repre- 
sentatives and a Board of Affiliates. The 
so-called Regional Representatives 
would hardly serve any satisfactory 
purpose, inasmuch as they would be re- 
sponsible to no active regional associa- 
tions. Furthermore, the interjection of 
a Board of Affiliates between affiliated 
organizations and the congress of a na- 
tional organization would not only be 
an indirect method of representation 
but would be cumbersome and inade- 
quate to serve the needs of affiliate 
groups. 

During the discussion it was further 
pointed out that the adoption of the res- 
olution would serve to clarify the gen- 
eral structure of the proposed organiza- 
tion. There would be representation in 
the congress not only of the various 
fields of Psychology (by the Division 
Representatives), but there would also 
be minority representation (by Affiliate 
Representatives) for the special profes- 
sional needs of geographically localized 
groups. It was emphasized that, in the 


long run, the affiliate organizations 
would in all likelihood be the particular 
groups of professional psychologists 
who could more frequently gather, rub 
elbows and exchange ideas. The direct 
representation of affiliate organizations 
on the Council of Representatives should 
therefore prove to be a continuous vi- 
talizing influence for a national associa- 
tion, and at the same time facilitate the 


. recognition by State legislatures and by 


local institutions of the work and stand- 
ards of both local and national organiza- 
tions. 

It was further pointed out that the in- 
tent of the resolution is to permit re- 
gional associations with 50 or more 
members (the same minimum proposed 
for Interest Divisions), and now affiliat- 
ed with the APA or AAAP, to become 
Charter Affiliates of the reconstituted 
national association at the time it is es- 
tablished. Should all of the existing af- 
filiate organizations have the minimum 
number of members deemed appropriate 
and wish such affiliation and consequent 
direct representation on the Council, 
there would be an initial maximum of 17 
Affiliate Representatives. Even if the 
Council should prove to have an initial 
minimum of but 60 Division Represen- 
tatives, an initial possible maximum of 
17 Affiliate Representatives would not 
only be a minority of the Council as a 
whole but would comprise only five or 
six (at most) more representatives than 
provided for under the plan of nine Re- 
gional Representatives and a minimum 
of two representatives from the Board 
of Affiliates. 

Whether new regional groups of psy- 
chologists could affiliate with the na- 
tional association after its reconstitu- 
tion would, of course, depend on a vote 
of the entire Council. Consequently 
there would be no danger of Affiliate 
Representatives running away with or 















swamping the Council membership. It 
was pointed out that the machinery for 
the admission of new affiliate organiza- 
tions or for the discontinuance of old 
ones could be similar to the By-Law 
structure already proposed for the ad- 
mission and discontinuance of Interest 
Divisions. 

The additional suggestion was made, 
during the discussion of the resolution, 
that a provision be added recommend- 
ing non-pluralistic voting for Affiliate 
Representatives. It was also empha- 
sized that the present and future func- 
tions of the Board of Affiliates of the 
AAAP could well be taken care of by a 
standing committee of the National or- 
ganization. 


The resolution was then put to a vote 
and unanimously approved, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE NEW 
York STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


WHEREAS, the proposed by-laws appropriate 
to a reconstituted American Psychological As- 
sociation include a Board of Affiliates to rep- 
resent affiliated organizations and also include 
nine Regional Representatives—a structure of 
organization that would give rise to needless 
duplications of effort and to inefficiency in ad- 
ministration; and 

WHEREAS, active organizations of psycholo- 
gists, bound together by interests and profes- 
sional work within geographical divisions, such 
as several states, a state, or a metropolitan 
area, would under the proposed By-Laws have 
no direct representation on the proposed Coun- 
cil of Representatives; and 

WHEREAS, the proposed Interest Divisions of 
a Reconstituted American Psychological Asso- 
ciation would be organized on national lines 
and on the basis of more restricted functional 
activities and interests in psychology of a mini- 
mum of fifty (50) Associates and Fellows of 
the Association. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the New 
York State Association for Applied Psychology 
requests the Joint Constitutional Committee to 
eliminate the proposed Board of Affiliates and 
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the nine Regional Representatives and substi- 
tute therefor, on a permissive basis, Affiliate 
Representatives to the Council of Representa- 
tives for organizations of professional psychol- 
ogists within geographical divisions, such as 
several states, a state, or a metropolitan area, 
and composed of a minimum of fifty (50) mem- 
bers, each such Affiliate organization to be rep- 
resented in the proposed Council of Represen- 
tatives by one Representative, who shall be an 
Associate or Fellow of the national Associa- 
tion and who shall be chosen from and elected 
by the members of such Affiliate organization, 
provided, however, that persons who are mem- 
bers of more than one such Affiliated organiza- 
tion shall have the privilege of voting for the 
candidates to the Council of Representatives 
of but one Affiliated organization at the time 
of nomination and election of Affiliate Repre- 
sentatives. 


COMMENTS, CRITICISMS, AND SUGGES- 
TIONS ON THE BY-LAWS OF THE PRO- 
POSED “RECONSTITUTION” OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGI- 

CAL ASSOCIATION 


The American medical profession is orga- 
nized into a central American Medical Associa- 
tion and numerous societies of specialists (such 
as the American Heart Association). The 
needs of American psychologists would appear 
to be analogous. I favor the continuation of 
the American Psychological Association as the 
principal, national organization to which all 
psychologists could and should belong. In addi- 
tion to this, there is room (and need) for offi- 
cially separate organizations of special-inter- 
est groups—such as the Psychometric Society, 
the Society for the Study of Social Issues, the 
Society of Experimental Psychologists, the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, 
the Nationa] Council of Women Psychologists, 
ete. There are good historical reasons for the 
formation of these various special-interest as- 
sociations; the proposed reorganization, it 
seems to me, tries to “turn the clock back,” by 
attempting to undo what is a natural result 
of the expansion of psychology. 


Accepting the pattern of the medical] profes- 
sion the special-interest associations should re- 
main non-competitive with the central, nation- 
al, parent organization. This is the case at 
present—as indicated by the fact that nearly 
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all members of each special-interest group are 
also members of the APA. The APA has its 
functions to perform, and the special-interest 
groups have their functions to perform. The 
proposed reconstitution of all groups under a 
single Board of Directors strikes me as “over- 
organization.” Experience of the past suggests 
that dissatisfaction is very likely to result, 
with the consequence of separate associations, 
acting directly for groups with special inter- 
ests, are likely to spring up all over again. 
Both successful example, good judgment, and 
our own professional history seem to favor the 
continuation of specialized organizations, oper- 
ating under the general (but not official or 
compulsory) guidance of principles accepted 
by the membership of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. In this connection it is 
well to remember again that most members of 
special-interest associations are also members 
of the APA. 


The two principal groups in American psy- 
chology have long been (a) the academic group 
(devoted to teaching and research), and (6) 
the applied or nonacademic group. The pro- 
posed plan of organization fails to recognize 
this fundamental division. Applied psychology 
needs not a congeries of numerous “divisions” 
but a centralized organization. The American 
Association for Applied Psychology has aimed 
to supply such an organization. The proposed 
plan of reorganization virtually denies the va- 
lidity of a central organization for applied psy- 
chologists, and asks the AAAP to disband. If 
the AAAP does not disband, it must face the 
possibility that the APA will, independently, 
organize itself into various separate groups, 
including such applied divisions as “clinical,” 
“consulting,” “educational,” “industrial,” etc. 
Such unnecessary overlap or competition be- 
tween organizations would seem most unwise. 


Some of the regulations regarding divisions 
seem subject to serious question. Why should 
a two-third vote, instead of a simple majority, 
be required for the formation of new divisions? 
If two-thirds of the members of a Division vote 
in favor of dissolution of a Division, why 
should it be necessary that this vote be further 
sanctioned or approved by a “two-thirds vote of 
those present at an annual business meeting of 
the Council of Representatives”? Cannot a Di- 
vision be trusted to know when it wants to 
disband? Why the iron-clad restrictions 
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against change? Most organizations tend to 
suffer from lack of change, and particularly 
those whose constitutions and by-laws set up 
unnecessary obstacles to flexible adjustment. 


Finally, the financial aspects of the proposed 
reorganization require attention. One sugges- 
tion is that the major portion of a member's 
dues should go to his principal division, rather 
than to the association-as-a-whole. Certainly, 
unless the divisions receive more than $1.00 
per member, they can never have the funds re- 
quired for effective action as a division. True 
enough, the division can theoretically assess 
the members; but this will be very difficult to 
carry through, in view of the prior obligation 
of $10.00 or $15.00 to the central organization. 


On the whole, it would appear that the or- 
ganization of American psychology has, of its 
own accord, been following a model provided 
by the American medical profession. The pro- 
posed reorganization contradicts this success- 
ful model and attempts to undo what experi- 
ence indicates is both natural and effective. 
American psychology could doubtless survive 
a “reconstitution”; in this writer’s view, how- 
ever, the present organization of American 
psychology is the better adapted to the needs 
of all the members of the profession. 


It is a long time since I have run into 
so seductive a phrase as “some sort of 
communalization of psychological effort 


in America.” With some six or seven 
national, non-competing psychological 
societies already in operation, the mini- 
mum desirable “communalization” must 
surely have been reached. Because a 
certain degree of organization or “‘com- 
munalization” of psychologists with like 
interests is desirable, does it necessarily 
follow that still more organization 
would be even more desirable? After 
all, independence and freedom of effort 
are also advantageous. 

Professional psychology does not at 
present suffer so much from incoordina- 
tion of effort, as from lack of funds to 
promote more vigorous effort. The APA, 
if it believes in a “communalization of 
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psychological effort,” could assist the 
AAAP by a grant of funds (similar to 
its grant to the Office of Psychological 
Personnel). Such assistance would be 
deeply appreciated. 

As a practical possibility, however, it 
seems fatuous to expect substantial fi- 
nancial support from one independent 
organization to another; typically, an 
organization has trouble enough getting 
all needs for itself, let alone others. 
One solution to this problem would be 
for the AAAP to relax its membership 
requirements — additional members 
would, of course, bring increased rev- 
enue. In such a case, however, the 
AAAP would become competitive with 
the APA. To such a policy very few 
psychologists could give their serious 
approval. Psychologists in the United 
States are far too few to divide their 
strength between competing organiza- 
tions. (It is satisfying to note that none 
of the various psychological associations 
in the United States are competitive.) 

Two other courses of action for the 
AAAP seem available. First, the AAAP 
can continue essentially as it is, hoping 
to obtain a slight addition of funds 
either by an increase of dues or by other 
means—but reconciling itself to what, 
in all likelihood, would prove to be a 
state of continued financial inadequacy. 
Second, the AAAP might apply for 
membership in the APA. As a part of 
the APA, the AAAP could, without any 
implication of competition, relax its 
membership requirements, and improve 
its financial position considerably — 
provided, of course, that the APA allo- 
cated to the AAAP a major portion of 
the dues obtained from members of the 
AAAP (who are also, of course, mem- 
bers of the APA). 

It is clear that the proposed plan for 
a reconstituted American Psychological 
Association does not conform to the 
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plan just outlined above. In the first 
place, according to the proposed recon- 
stitution, the AAAP is not admitted as 
a single body, but as a set of four frac- 
tionated “Divisions.” Thus, applied psy- 
chology loses the over-all, coordinating 
organization which it has built up in the 
last six years—and nothing is offered 
to take its place. Secondly, according 
to the plan for a reconstituted APA, the 
dues of each member go almost wholly 
to the central or parent body, and prac- 
tically not at all to the Division or sub- 
section in which a member is mainly in- 
terested. Some of this money might, of 
course, osmose back to the applied di- 
visions, but the amount seems problem- 
atical. Moreover, with the APA dues 
set at $10.00 and $15.00, it would prob- 
ably be difficult for Divisions or sub- 
sections to make adequate assessments 
for their own purposes. 

The academic and the non-academic 
psychologist have many goals in com- 
mon. These common goals the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, through 
its inclusive membership, seem well con- 
stituted to serve. On the other hand, the 
non-academic, applied psychologist also 
has certain goals which are of lesser in- 
terest or importance for the academic 
psychologist. These goals can best be 
served by an organization of applied 
psychologists, such as the AAAP 
(whether within the APA, affiliated 
with the APA, or formally independent 
of the APA). The essential condition is 
that what the AAAP stands for should 
not be relinquished. If union means 
power, the applied psychologists should 
insist on retaining their own union — 
whether this be within, or outside of, 
the larger union of the APA. 


I should like to comment on the num- 
ber of representatives assigned to each 
Division on the Council of Representa- 
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tives. A Division may have as few as 
50 members. Such a Division would 
have, as its representation on the Coun- 
cil, two persons: its Chairman and its 
Secretary. A Division of 400 members 
would have, as its representation on the 
Council, three persons: its Chairman, 
its Secretary, and one other member. A 
Division of 600 members would have 
four representatives: its Chairman, its 
Secretary, and two other members. And 
so on. In tabular form, the representa- 
tion is as follows: 


Size of No. of 
Representatives 


Division 

50 - 200 
201 - 400 
401 - 600 
601 - 800 
801 & over 


Suppose that, in place of the plan em- 
bodied in the table above, the number of 
representatives from each Division were 
proportional to the number of members 
in each Division. Then, if a Division of 
50 is given 2 representatives, a Division 
of 400 should have eight times as many, 
or 16 (instead of only 3) ; a Division of 
600 should have 24 (instead of only 4) ; 
A Division of 800 should have 32 (in- 
stead of only 5); ete. Granting that a 
simple-proportion formula may not be 
the best, these still seems something ill- 
considered in a scale of representation 
whereby two Divisions of 50 can have 
as many votes in the Council as one Di- 
vision of 600. Such inequality is likely 
to provoke invidious comparisons and 
lead to “politicking” of one kind or an- 
other. Certainly it should be possible to 
work out a fairer and more satisfactory 
system of representation for Divisions 
of different size. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EXPRESSION OF PERSONALITY. By 
Werner Wolff. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. xiv + 334. 


This is the first book in English by a young 
and gifted psychologist who has recently come 
to this country as a refugee from Europe. Dr. 
Wolff is now an instructor in psychology at 
Bard College, Columbia University. He has 
been a pioneer since 1925 in research in “ex- 
perimental depth psychology,” better known 
in this country as studies in expressive move- 
ment. G. Allport met Wolff at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychologists at Copenha- 
gen in 1932, and Allport and Vernon’s studies 
in expressive movement benefitted from the 
exchange of point of view and opinion at this 
meeting.? 

Huntley’s doctoral dissertation at Harvard 
University paralleled and duplicated a number 
of Wolff’s experiments and Wolff continually 
verifies his own findings by comparing them 
with Huntley’s.* 

Wolff was visiting instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona at the time of the Spanish 
war and barely escaped with his life (but with- 
out most of his belongings) when Barcelona 
was destroyed. Wherever he goes, Wolff con- 
ducts his experiments. Besides his experiences 
in Berlin, Spain and England he has been for- 
tunate in being able to conduct his studies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Brook- 
lyn College, and Vassar College. 

The present volume is a review of Wolff’s 
eighteen years of experimentation with judg- 
ments of personality as expressed in voice, 
handwriting, gait, the profile, hands, and fa- 
cial expression. A considerable part of the 
book is concerned with experiments on an in- 
dividual’s ability to recognize and judge his 
own personality from various products and ex- 
pressive movements. A typical experiment is 


1G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon. Studies 
in Expressive Movements. New York: The 
M illan Co., 1933. 


2 W. Huntley, “Judgments of Self Based up- 
on Records of Expressive Behavior.” Journal 
ofr and Social Psychology, 1940, 35: 


one in which the subject is confronted with a 
number of samples of voice or handwriting, 
one of which is his own, but whose identity he 
does not recognize. Although any separate ex- 
periment may lack statistical conclusiveness, 
there is a consistency in the results of several 
experiments which is impressive. He found 
that there is an inhibition in a subject toward 
recognizing his own form of expression, but 
that his judgment of his own unrecognized 
forms of expression are emotionally stimulated 
and he characterizes them either favorably or 
unfavorably, but not neutrally. One interest- 
ing experiment with combined photographs of 
the right or left side of the face giving left- 
left and right-right photographs revealed that 
frequently judgments of these two photo- 
graphs were exactly the opposite. There was 
a tendency for the subject to be pleased with 
the left-right picture which represen® his 
wish life, whereas he is disgusted by the 
right-right photograph expressing his real or 
outward personality. 

Wolff believes that complex words (those 
which are responded to with increased reac- 
tion time in free association) are “the high- 
way into the depth of personality” (p. 301), 
and he outlines important experimental meth- 
ods which he calls “crossroad tests” for assess- 
ing intrapersonal tendencies by the study of 
an individual’s “complex words.” 

To Wolff goes the credit for being the first 
to employ the “matching” method of validat- 
ing psychological experiments. However, the 
statistician might shudder to read (p. 23), 
“the number of correct matchings was one 
and one half times larger than would be ex- 
pected according to the coefficient of chance 
expectancy.” “Coefficient of chance expec- 
ancy” is a percentage to be expected by chance. 

The book is a splendid introduction of Dr. 
Wolff to psychologists in this country and we 
may expect that he will be able to make fur- 
ther important contributions to “experimental 
depth psychology.” 

PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
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DEVELOPMENT IN ADOLESCENCE. AP- 
PROACHES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL. By Harold E. Jones. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. Pp. 
166. 


This book has been expected with great inter- 
est by all those who have followed the work 
of the Adolescent Growth Study through the 
various reports which have appeared from 
time to time in journals and as monographs. 
Here we finally receive an account of all the 
methods and procedures used by the various 
investigators who studied adolescent develop- 
ment over a period of seven years. The re- 
search findings are presented by giving the 
detailed history of one adolescent boy: John 
Sanders. In ten chapters John Sanders is fol- 
lowed through his adolescent years. To provide 
an understanding of the setting in which John 
Sanders grows up a description of community, 
neighborhood, family and school prefaces the 
main presentation of data. Observations in 
classroom and clubhouse as well as quantita- 
tive data cover the whole range of social, 
physical, mental, attitudinal and aspirational 
factors. In almost all instances the technique 
or procedure which is used in the research is 
well explained; the ensuing discussion with re- 
gard to J. S.’ position within the total range 
of available group data gives both an under- 
standing of the individual and an appreciation 
of general group trends. All discussion hap- 
pily avoids any psychological jargon but is 
easily understandable to the educator to whom 
this book seems particularly addressed. 

In many respects J. S. is an “exceptional” 
individual, as always seems to be the case if 
one selects a subject where the majority of 
data is “telling a story.” It is only to be ex- 
pected that the various measurements make 
uneven contributions to the understanding of 
an individual; however, they corroborate the 
fact that J. S. as well as any other adolescent 
follows an individual pattern which often—as 
in the case of John Sanders— deviates grossly 
from the majority trend without being atypi- 
cal. The excellent material on physical devel- 
opment contributed by Dr. Herbert Stoltz il- 
lustrates this fact dramatically by showing 
that J. S.’ growth in height, which was “ex- 
ceptional almost to the point of abnormality,” 
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falls well within the norm if his relative 
growth (percentage of mature height) is re- 
lated to his bone age instead of relating his 
absolute height to his chronological age. The 
influnce which retardation of physical growth 
exerts on social adjustment is well documented 
but it leaves the teacher or guidance worker 
without any suggestion of how to cope with 
maturational conflict situations, the detection 
of which the book so convincingly demon- 
strates. Applications of the findings in terms 
of educational method, curriculum, guidance, 
group life, et cetera are not made part of the 
presentation, and it is hoped that the data 
one day may be interpreted in terms of their 
educational implications rather than in terms 
of individual development. 

To the reviewer it is unfortunate than an 
adolescent boy is reconstructed by an additive 
process, by stringing together the scores of 
innumerable ingenious measurements. 
person J. S. does not assume flesh and blood 
after careful reading, ie. the data have not 
brought light into “what makes J. S. tick.” 
Most of the objective findings can be correlat- 
ed only to age (chronological or physiological), 
sex or grade placement and therefore are not 
differentiated sufficiently to allow inferences 
which describe the dynamics of individual con- 
duct. In the discussion of data there is hardly 
any attempt made to advance psychological in- 
terpretations, and motivational analyses make 
almost exclusive use of the stereotype of com- 
pensation. Projective methods like Rorschach 
or Murray Pictures are included in the book 
but are barely related to the rest of the find- 
ings; indeed one doubts the author’s confidence 
in the validity of such techniques. Despite 
these shortcomings the objective findings col- 
lected by the Study are of great significance, 
in fact they provide information of and in- 
sight into group trends and maturational char- 
acteristics without which a thorough under- 
standing of the individual is unattainable. If 
John Sanders is considered the screen on 
which the research data were conveniently 
projected, the reviewer thinks that with this 
in mind every person interested in adolescence 
will find most valuable material in this small 
and handy volume. 
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